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Hotes. 


SWIFT AND STELLA. 


In the above names there is an interest which 
never flags, because there is a mystery the heart of 
which has not hitherto been reached. A remark- 
able article, however, in the May number of 
Blackwood, goes very nearly, if not quite, to the 
unlocking of the casket. It is of just such an 
article that a note should be made in the columns 
of “N. & Q.,” for by its means we come closer to 
the truth regarding the question of marriage be- 
tween Swift and Stella than we have hitherto 
found ourselves. This end is attained by plain 
and simple means. 

First, let us make a rectification of name. “ It 
may be worthy of notice,” says the writer in 
Blackwood, “ that Stella’s name, as it appears on 
her monument, was Hester. Vanessa’s was Esther. 
See her will.... Mr. Forster transposes the two 
names.” This done, we proceed to a very pertinent 
remark, on the part of the writer, with reference 
to the story of the alleged marriage: “ We must 
request the reader to bear constantly in mind the 
elementary axiom of the laws of evidence, that a 
story told by A. acquires no additional validity by 
being repeated by B.,C., and D.” The writer then 
brings forward the first witness. This is Lord 
Orrery. In 1751 (thirty-five yeans after the date 
of the alleged marriage, twenty-three years after 
the death of Stella, and six years aftér the death 





of Swift), Lord Orrery states, in his Remarks: 
“Stella’s real name was Johnson. She was the 
daughter of Sir William Temple’s steward, and the 
concealed, but undoubted, wife of Swift .. . If my 
informations are right, she was married to Dr. 
Swift in 1716 by Dr. Ashe, then Bishop of 
Clogher.” On this the writer in Blackwood says: 
“He (Lord Orrery) gives no authority for the 
statemert that Stella was the undoubted wife of 
Swift, and adds the words, ‘ if my informations are 
right.’” The writer also quotes a letter from Lord 
Orrery, dated 1742, in which my lord refers to 
Swift as a bachelor, and undergoing discomfort 
which he would have escaped “ had he been mar- 
ried, or, in other words, had Stella lived.” 

We next come to the year 1754, when Dr. 
Delany, in his Observations, accepted Lord Orrery’s 
story, adding to it that Swift earnestly desired 
that the marriage should be made public, but that 
Stella refused on the ground that it was “too late” 
(a more absurd reason could not be alleged), and 
that they had better live on as they had hitherto 
done ; that is to say, as very dear friends, having 
homes apart, and never meeting but on terms of a 
dignified and refined friendship. In the same 
year Dr. Hawksworth adopted Lord Orrery’s 
story in the Life of Swift appended to an edition 
of his works. 

In 1755 appeared Mr. Deane Swift’s Essay on 
the Life, &c. of Dr. Jonathan Swift, in which the 
author affirms that though Swift and Stella lived 
(she inseparable from Mrs. Dingley) as above 
described, yet “that she was married to Dr. 
Swift, in or about the year 1716, I am thoroughly 
persuaded.” 

An addition was made to the story, about 1780, 
by Dr. Johnson, in the Life of Swift in the edition 
of British Poets. “Soon after (1716), in his 
forty-ninth year, he was privately married to Mrs. 
Johnson by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, as Dr. 
Madden told me, in the garden.” Why no certifi- 
cate or record of such marriage never turned up 
requires no explanation. Dr. Madden was well 
known for his eccentricity and his fervid imagi- 
nation. 

In 1784, Thomas Sheridan, in his Life of Swift, 
reversed the story told thirty years previously by 
Dr. Delany, and asserted that Stella pressed the 
celebration of marriage, and that Swift assented 
only on condition that in all things their way of 
life should be as before—that of neighbours and 
friends. We now quote from Blackwood :— 

But at a later page, when speaking of the circum- 
stances attending the death of Stella, the same writer 
makes a statement which bears, at first sight, the appear- 
ance of being trustworthy evidence, and which therefore 
deserves careful examination. 

“ The following is the passage :— 

“* A short time before her death a scene passed between 
the Dean and her, an account of which 1 had from my 
father, and which I shall relate with reluctance, as it 
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seems to bear more hard upon Swift’s humanity than any 
other part of his conduct in life. As she found her final 
dissolution approach, a few days before it happened, in 
the presence of Dr. Sheridan, she addressed Swift in the 
most earnest and pathetic terms to grant her dying re- 
quest: That as the ceremony of marriage had passed 
between them, though for sundry considerations they 
had not cohabited in that state, in order to put it out of 
the power of slander to be busy with her fame after 
death, she adjured him by their friendship to let her have 
the satisfaction of dying at least, though she had not 
lived, his acknowledged wife. 

“Swift made no reply, but, turning on his heel, 
walked silently out of the room, nor ever saw her after- 
wards during the few days she lived.’ 

“ A tale so strange, so utterly inconsistent with all that 
is known with regard to the conduct of Swift towards 
Stella during the whole of her life, would require little 
consideration, were it not that it is said to have been 
derived from information given by Dr. Sheridan to his 
son. The occurrence is supposed to have happened in 
the month of January, 1728, when the narrator was 
seven years old. At the death of Dr. Sheridan in 1738, 
Thomas Sheridan was a boy of seventeen years of age. 
He tells the story fifty-six years after the event, and 
forty-six years after the death of his informant. This 
alone is sufficient to warrant us in exercising extreme 
caution before giving our assent to so improbable a tale. 
Is it likely that Dr. Sheridan would have confided such 
a secret—so deeply affecting the character and reputation 
of his dearest friend, who was then alive, for Swift sur- 
vived until 1745, and in 1738 was still in possession of his 
faculties—to a boy? Had he been guilty of such an in- 
discretion, would that boy have been the only person 
admitted to his confidence? Would the story have 
remained untold for halfa century? On the contrary, 
would it not have been the current talk of all the 
— tongues that were busy with the reputation of 

wift ?” 


The apparent difficulty being thus overcome, 
another version is produced by Sir Walter Scott, 
who had it from Mr. Theophilus Swift, who re- 
ceived it from Mrs. Whiteway, the Dean’s cousin 
and Theophilus’s grandmother, who was with 
Stella when she was dying. The Dean, sitting by 
her, held her hand, and addressed her in the most 
affectionate manner. They conversed together in 
a low tone of voice, too low for Mrs. Whiteway, 
who paid no attention, to hear ; but at length she 
heard the Dean say, “ Well, my dear, if you wish 
it, it shall be owned.” To which Stella answered, 
with a sigh, “It is too late.” Mrs. Whiteway 
stated the word “ marriage” was never mentioned. 
How was it too late, if Stella wished it (whatever 
that “it” may have been) to be made public ? 

In 1789, Mr. Monk Berkeley, in his Literary 
Relics, relates, on the authority of Mrs. Hearn, the 
niece of Stella, the family tradition, that Stella did 
not wish (as Swift did) that the marriage should 
be declared, and that their finances were not 
equal to the style in which the Dean would have 
liked to live in the married state. This question 
of finances was supposed to account for the secrecy ! 
But Mr. M. Berkeley adds :—“ In 1716 they were 
married by the Bishop of Clogher, who himself 
related the circumstance to Bishop Berkeley, by 





whose relict the story was communicated to me.” 
To which startling bit of evidence the acute writer 
in Blackwood replies “that Bishop Berkeley was 
absent from Ireland, having been abroad the whole 
of the time between the supposed marriage and 
the death of the Bishop of Clogher, who could 
not by any possibility have related the circum- 
stance to him.” The able writer, having narrated 
the evidence in proof of the marriage, thus over- 
throws it in a single paragraph :— 

“Tn 1819, Mr. Monk Mason published the first volume 


of a work entitled Hibernia ie et Hodierna, con- 
taining an account of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, in 
which is comprised a very valuable and careful life of 
Swift. He cites (p. 304) the authority of ‘Dr. John 
Lyon, the intimate friend of Swift, who was entrusted 
with the chief care of him during his last illness,’ who 
treats the account of the marriage as ‘a hearsay story 
very ill founded.’ Mrz. Dingley, who was never sepa- 
rated from Stella for a single day from the time of their 
arrival in Dublin until the death of the latter,—who 
could not, by possibility, have been ignorant of the mar- 
riage had it taken place,—‘ laughed at it as an idle tale 
founded only on suspicion.’ Neither Mrs. Brent, who was 
the Dean’s housekeeper from the time he arrived in 
Ireland, nor her daughter, Mrs. Ridgeway, who succeeded 
her, ever believed the story. Had it been the fact, it is 
impossible that these parties—especially Mrs. Dingley— 
could have been ignorant of it. But the strongest evi- 
dence is that of Swift and Stella themselves. Had he 
been married to her, and had Sheridan, as asserted, been 
cognisant of that marriage, it is morally impossible that 
Swift could have addressed to him the letters which he 
wrote during the illness of Stella in August and Sep- 
tember, 1727. The prayers which he composed and read 
at her bedside would have been a monstrous and un- 
natural combination of profanity and hypocrisy. The 
verses they addressed to each other on their successive 
birthdays would have been mutual insults, and the 
beautiful and tender address, on her visiting him in sick- 
ness in October, 1727 (which only preceded her death 
by two months), a bitter mockery.” 

We have here given a bare outline of an article 
which will surely command a general attention. 
It treats a much vexed question by rule of evidence, 
and, by such treatment, enables us to have a 
clearer view of the case than hitherto, if not to 
arrive at a verdict which cannot be gainsaid. But 
for much further interesting information we must 
refer our readers to the article itself. It is worthy 
of being bound up with Mr. Paget’s Paradoxes 
and Puzzles. Ep. 


INITIAL LETTERS. 


In looking over early printed books, we fre- 
quently. come upon remarkable examples of the 
misapplication of these by our old printers, some- 
times furnishing a humorous heading to a serious 
subject, and sometimes the eae SN 
occasionally a greater want of decorum, and 
may add, exceptionally, I hope, a desecration in 
the use of these ornamentations. 

Under this last, here is an instance which has 
just turned up in collating a small 4to. black-letter 
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Common Prayer Book, without title, but which, 
being found in company with the Metrical Psalms 
of Denham’s printing, 1581, may be assigned to 
that period. On the reverse of K III, under 
“The vj Sunday of Trinitie,” and commencing 
the Epistle, is a space of two and a half inches 
square allotted to its first letter, a colossal (com- 
pared with the text) K, imbedded in a pretty bit 
of scenery ; on the right, and facing the initial, and 
under a slightiy overhanging bank, are three full- 
length nude females, somewhat flurried by the 
sudden appearance of a male watching their pro- 
ceedings from the opposite side. The intruder, in 
military costume, stands bolt upright, girded 
sword, and spear in hand, but with a rebuked and 
penitential expression, sufficiently explained by a 
noble pair of antlers springing from his brow. 

The execution of this little picture leaves nothing 
(except it be the dogs) to be desired as illustrative 
of the old story, but it is certainly no ways applic- 
able to the marginal reference, ‘‘ Romans vi. 3.” 
The old printers were sometimes mulcted by the 
Stationers’ Company fcr such disorderly doings, 
and books condemned for such eccentricities ; but 
I do not recollect that this instance of importing 
@ pagan story to illustrate our immaculate Liturgy 
stands recorded. 

While upon the subject, I would cite a few more 
notable examples to show that applicability to the 
matter in hand was never a consideration with our 
old illustrators, who apparently took the Scripture 
or profane picture which came first to hand, or 
that fitted an allotted space. 

Montanees’s Discovery of the Subtill Practices 
of the Holy Inquisition of Spayne, 1569, is dedi- 
cated “To the most reverend Father in God, 
Matthewe, Archbishop of Canterbury,” the first 
letter of which, A, in a larger space than that 
given to Actzon and Diana in the Prayer Book, 
has for its groundwork an indecent representation 
of a Bacchanalian procession, and, being in such 
close approximation to the pious Dr. Parker’s 
name and sacred office, must surely have been con- 
sidered a scandalous infringement upon the pro- 
prieties when addressing the primate. On a 
smaller scale, in John Brende’s translation of 
Quintus Curtius, 1570, the book opens with a 
capital B over-riding a lively view of Bishop 
Bonner birching the nude posteriors of a young 
Protestant, which seems to bave been very popular 
with the delighted people after his downfall ; and 
with respect to which I am told by a friend, that 
the incident forms the municipal seal of the 
borough of Louth, but whether then by them 
adopted to indicate the nepo-Protestantism of the 
worthy burgesses of that town, or of earlier use, 
my informant saith not. 

My next examples, from the Booke of Battailes, 
are interesting and inoffensive ; where the initial 
K, beginning the history of the battle of Eboli, is 


te, 





set in a representation of Samson on his knees, 
praying for water to quench his thirst after slay- 
ing the Philistines, his victims strewed around 
him, and his weapon prominent in the foreground 
welling up the desiderated fountain. The “ Battle 
of Ravenna,” in the same, begins with a G which 
encircles a little gem—Christ blessing the children. 
The Discovery of Witcheraft, by Reginald Scott, 
1584, has a massive T in mid-ocean, the clouds 
with moon and stars, and a rock ahead ; Colus, 
in the upper corner, filling the sails of an antique 
vessel in the fore-shore, a prominent figure on the 
poop steering, and a Triton on his dolphin in 
advance, flourishing his trident, acting as pilot. 
This fine book is profusely illustrated with initials, 
but, with the exception of the above and another, 
they are all of the floral kind. Lastly, here is 
The Secretes of Maister Alexis—imprinted Anno 
& Virgineo partu, 1559—with some Scriptural 
illustrations, such as the Jewish Paschal lamb, 
Christ whipping the money-changers from the 
Temple, &c., at the heads of his chapters of ancient 
quackery. The most of the foregoing are artistic 
bits, but whether designed and executed by 
natives, or merely transferred from German and 
Italian books, where such abound, they bear no 
indication. J. O. 


THE REV. R. 8S. HAWKER, OF MORWENSTOW. 


The life of this eccentric but good-hearted clergy- 
man, an occasional contributor to your pages (1* 
S. ii. 225 ; ix. 185, 167, 231 ; x. 123; 24 §. xii. 
430; 4S. i. 480), has lately been written by two 
well-qualified gentlemen. They have presented 
the vicar’s portrait as a man and as a Churchman 
in an attractive light ; and although it may be true 
that there are some traces of haste attaching to the 
memoirs, each has aimed at honouring the memory 
of one who was variously gifted. I may be per- 
mitted to add in your pages a few notes on some 
biographical or bibliographical matters which have 
either not been fully noticed, or altogether over- 
looked, in the two lives of the venerable vicar. 
The extracts quoted in these notes from Mr. Haw- 
ker’s letters are derived from several in my pos- 
session belonging to the years 1853-1855. 

I. His Contributions to Willis’s “ Current Notes.” 
—Several of Mr. Hawker’s brief but most care- 
fully-written ballads and other articles appeared in 
Willis’s Current Notes, a set of which (1851-1857) 
I possess. For some years the periodical was one 
of the links which connected the clergyman of the 
“lonely shore” with the outer world. “ My life is 
so apart from the world,” he writes, “that I am 
not conversant with Current Notes. Is it a vehicle 
for MSS., or what?” After seeing some numbers 
of the little monthly periodical, he expressed his 
fondness for it. He believed, though he was mis- 
taken, that “ N. & Q.” had been suggested by it. 
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His first contribution was a hunting ballad called 
“ Arscott of Tetcott. Now first printed.” The hero 
of this spirited song, which appeared in the number 
for December, 1853 (p. 97), relates to old John 
Arscott, of Tetcott, on the river Tamar, a famous 
fox-hunter of his day. He makes a reference to 
the place in “The Tamar Spring” (p. 68 of his 
Cornish Ballads, 8vo., Parker, 1869), a poem to 
be found also in his Ecclesia (p. 58, Oxford, 1840), 
but headed “That Ancient River (Judges v. 21).” 
Old Arscott is in the latter work said to be “ the 
last old English squire ‘of all his time’” (p. 60). 
He was an ancestor of Sir Wm. Molesworth, for- 
merly Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the 
editor of Hobbes’s Works; and he is described, in 
the prefatory lines in Current Notes, as “ one of 
the fast of the Western squires, who kept open 
house and open hand.” Mr. Hawker does not 
appear to have reprinted this song. On the 
squire’s exclamation in reference to the dogs 
(“Good God ! how they went !”), I find a hearty 
criticism, which is quite worthy to be put along 
with the remark of Rowland Hill when he grudged 
the devil the use of all oaths. “ There is,” says Mr. 
Hawker, “a great deal more consciousness of im- 

roper usage in the go-to-meeting abbreviation of 

+— than in all the exclamations at length of 
* Good God !’ that ever escaped a fiery fox-hunter 
in the course of his runs.” In the introductory 
remarks to this poem, Mr. Hawker, referring to 
the legends of Arscott’s times and deeds a century 
since, says that they were still “floating unem- 
bodied around the Oaks of old Tetcott, on the 
Tamar side. There,” he continues, “are still held 
in remembrance— 

The dogs that knew the accent of his voice, 

Shon the grim fox-hound to my lady's choice ; 

Oft o’er those fields, beneath his stately form, 

Rushed the bold steed with footsteps like the storm ; 

Foal of a hundred sires ! his glancing eye 

Shared in his master’s pride and flash’d with victory.” 
No indication is given of the authorship of the 
above six lines. Mr. Hawker, however, has this 
remark in one of his letters: “The lines about 
‘the dogs’ are from a lost poem of my own, of 
which I can only remember a few lines.” Can 
your readers supply any more ? 

In Current Notes, 1855, p. 21, were printed the 
original verses of the American song, Yankee 
Doodle, which is there said to have been composed 
in the year 1775 by one Dr. Shamburg, an 
English surgeon, who also set the tune, dedicating 
the production to the motley recruits who, dif- 
ferently dressed, and armed in various ways, came 
to join the British troops on the Hudson under 
Abercrombie. Mr. Hawker, in reply to this contri- 
bution, sent the editor what he called some “ stray 
verses of the old and real Yankee Doodle, which 
have been obtained from the recitation of a very 
aged individual.” They appeared in the number 
for May, 1857, p. 36. He refers to the song ina 


letter belonging to about March, 1855 : “ My wife, 
who knows all music, I believe, that ever was pub- 
lished, recites it to me. Her father [Col. Tey 
T’Ans, — used to sing it about the end 
of last century. It was popular in Lord Howe's 
time (the famous first of cane)” It seems to 
have been a sea song. The song called The Mid- 
watch was also printed from his wife’s recitation. 

The loftily-conceived poem called “Baal-Zephon : 
the God of the North” (Notes, April, 1855, p. 29), 
was prompted by the war-spirit of the time. The 
fierceness of an inspired magician seems to per- 
vade the lines, in which are brought before us 

“In outline dim and vast... . 
The giant forms of empires on their way 
To ruin.” 
In an autograph letter penes me Mr. Hawker says 
that the lines “contain my own solution of the 
[Russian] War.” The last line— 

“ Bid the recreant Russ thy banish’d name recall "— 
is in allusion to the omission by the Eastern 
Church of the words “ Filioque ” from the Nicene 
Creed. He had written, or projected to write, on 
The Heresy of the Russ; “a topic,” he said, “ from 
which all seem to have shrunk throughout the 
war. Yet as a key to events, and as a source 
of policy and illustration, no subject more demands 
discussion.” “See,” he adds, “how they nibble 
at it in ‘N. & Q.’!” On the “Theme of the 
Doctrine of Regions” he speaks of MSS. gathered 
in his escritoire “ very thrilling and rare.” He be- 
lieved in the old legends, to which, indeed, Milton 
has given countenance, that the North was the 
region of the Demons. Mr. Hawker called atten- 
tion to the northern or “ Devil’s door” to Well- 
combe Church, as well as to the northern portion 
of his own churchyard, which is graveless. 

His “Christ-Cross Rhyme” was first published 
in your pages (1* S. ix. 231), March 11, 1854, 
under the signature “ H. of Morwenstow ” ; but it 
is written as if he had copied it from a book that 
he had seen. In November of the following year 
it was printed in Current Notes under his own 
name, with one happy alteration—instead of 
“Teach me letters, one, two, three,” he amended 
it thus, “Teach me letters, A,B, €” (as it now 
stands in the Cornish Ballads, p. 44). It is 
curious to notice how desirous he was to have 
these three letters printed in his own way :— 

**T utterly disapprove of any letters for A B C but 
Old English capitals. They and they only will recall to 
every mind the Horn-Book Criss-cross Row. The more 
outre they look, the more they differ from the rest of the 
line, the better they will suit the idea in every mind of 
a piece of their old alphabet risen as it were from the 
past, and the more graphically will they portray a 
fragment of an antique alphabet, the relique of a School- 
days’ Book.” 

In Current Notes for January, 1856 (p. 7), @ 
correspondent sends another version of the rhyme, 
arguing that both were taken from a more ancient 
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copy. No reply was ever made to this communica- 
tion. I have a suspicion that the vicar may at 
first have intended the rhyme for a literary hoax. 

A most accurate list of the whole of Mr. 
Hawker’s contributions to these Notes, as well as 
of nearly all his other scattered writings, will be 
found in Boase and Courtenay’s very careful 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, vol. i. pp. 220, seq. 

Joun E. Baiey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 
(To be continued.) 


Buriat Piace or Sepastian Capot.—This 
at English navigator—a native of the city of 
ristol, and the discoverer of the North American 
Continent before it was seen by Columbus ; who 
fitst conceived the idea of a north-west passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and pene- 
trated into Hudson’s Bay; who was the chief 
organizer of the first expedition round the North 
Cape, which landed on the shore on which Arch- 
angel now stands, and opened out a most important 
trade with Russia—is believed to have died some 
time between May 27, 1557, and November 17, 
1558, but the place where his ashes repose is a 
mystery. There is good reason, however, for sup- 
posing that he died somewhere in London or its 
neighbourhood. As regards the time of his death, 
there is no doubt that he was alive on May 27, 
1557, when he was of the great age of eighty-five 
or eighty-six years, as Philip of Spain arrived in 
England on May 20, 1557, and, on account of an 
old Spanish grudge, within a week deprived Sebas- 
tian Cabot of the pension conferred upon him by 
King Edward VI. On the other hand, there are 
= grounds for the opinion that he must have 
ied before the accession of Queen Elizabeth to 
the throne, on Nov. 17, 1558, as that great princess, 
who took so warm an interest in maritime navi- 
gation, would hardly have allowed the great 
“Pilot Major” of England’s mercantile marine to 
pass away from the service of his country in such 
obscurity. As Sebastian Cabot was a great and 
good man, who laid the foundations of his coun- 
try’s maritime greatness, and “ by his uprightness 
and fair dealing raised England’s name high 
among the nations,” it is to be regretted that there 
is no public monument to record the gratitude of 
his countrymen for his great services ; and it is 
hoped by the undersigned that he may, without 
indiscretion, invite the aid of the clergy, who may 
have burial register books of the middle of the 
sixteenth century (1555-1560) under their charge, 
to assist him in discovering the burial place of the 
great Christian navigator, whose book of instruc- 
tions for the voyage of adventure round the North 
Cape, in 1553, deservedly entitles him to the dig- 


nity of such an appellation. Travers Twiss. 
emple. 








Tue Use or tHe Worp “ Covusin.”—I write 
this note from a Rutland village, in which, and in 
the surrounding villages, “the Feast” has recently 
been held. These feasts would appear, at the pre- 
sent day, to have no reference to the saint in 
whose name the village church was dedicated ; 
but to be held at the season that is most convenient 
to the inhabitants, and on the Sunday that “ fits 
in best ” with the other feasts in the neighbourhood. 
The peculiarity I am about to mention in these 
Rutland feasts is one that is newtome. Each 
visitor who comes to a house is saluted as “ cousin,” 
although he, or she, may not be the remotest re- 
lation or connexion, and may even be a total 
stranger to the father and mother, and invited to 
the house by one of their children. No matter, 
that stranger is a “cousin” so long as the feast 
lasts. The etymology of “cousin” was asked for 
by a correspondent, 3 §. xii. 331 ; but I think 


that his query has not been answered. Bailey 
gives consanguineus as the derivation. I am not 


able to search for the reference, but Iam under 
the impression that the term “ cousin” or “ coz” 
is used by Shakspeare as a word of friendship by 
those who were not of kin. Is this the case? We 
know how the usage of words survives among our 
peasantry long after it has passed from ordinary 
acceptation ; and this may, perhaps, be the case 
with the Rutland “feast” usage of the word 
“ cousin,” extended indiscriminately to the friends 
of the hour. Curupert Bepe. 


Provincial Worps : “ Canpyman.”—It is not 
often that we are able to trace so satisfactorily the 
origin of provincial words as we are that of the 
word “‘candyman.” It is, as was stated in the 
editor’s note, p. 325, “a term in the North for 
men employed to carry out evictions against 
cottage occupiers.” There was, in October, 1863, 
a great strike of miners at the collieries of Messrs. 
Strakers and Love, in the county of Durham. As 
no adjustment of the difference was possible, the 
owners determined to eject the miners from their 
cottagers. For this purpose, a large number of 
curious characters were engaged by the agents of 
Messrs. Strakers and Love. Among the persons 
so engaged was at least one whose ordinary occupa- 
tion was that of selling candy and other sweet- 
meats in the neighbouring towns. The man was 
recognized, and was chaffed about his calling by 
the evicted miners. Very soon, of course, the 
term “ candyman,” which rapidly became a term 
of reproach, was applied to the whole class. Since 
that time the word has come into general use over 
the two northern counties whenever ejectments 
take place. I may quote, in confirmation of this 
statement, the following passage from a description 
of the evictions which appeared in the Newcastle 
Chronicle of Oct. 31, 1863 :— 

“The colliery carts and waggons stood at the doors, 
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and the furniture was handed out, and piled quickly but 
carefully upon them. It was evident that the ‘ candy- 
men’ had warmed to their work. The name of ‘ candy- 
man’ has been given to the loaders because of their 
avocations of ‘ candy’ — from which they are 
supposed to have been taken to be put to this work.” 
W. E. Apams. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Cromwetu’s University or Durnam.—The 
following is a list of books which I have found 
containing information about the University which 
Cromwell founded at Durham :— 

Cromwelliana: a Collection of Valuable Matter ex- 
tracted from the Diurnals of the Commonwealth. 

Allen's Collectanea Dunelmensis. 

Pennant’'s Tour in Scotland. 

Hutchinson's History of Durham. 

Carlyle’s Letters, &c., of Oliver Cromwell. 

Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge. 

A Tract preserved in the Capitular Library at Durham 

entitled, “Some Querics to be answered in writing or 
print by the Master, Heads, Fellows, and Tutors of the 
Collegde (sec) they are setting up at Durham, from them 
that are in scorne called Quakers.” 
But these only give accounts of the formation of 
the University. As yet I have heen able to find 
no books which relate in full the demolition of 
the place, in consequence of the petitions sent up 
to Parliament from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
kindly put me in the way to obtain such informa- 
tion? W. H., Univ. Dunelm. 


Hewry Bett’s Sreamsuip, Comet.—On Wed- 
nesday, the 24th of Feb. last, the schooner Anne, 
of Larne, sunk at Prince’s Pier, on the Clyde, owing 
to stress of weather. The following is from a 
Belfast paper of Saturday (the 27th) :— 

“The Anne was one of the oldest ships which sailed 
on the Clyde. She was at one time Henry Bell's old 
Comet, the first steam vessel that sailed in the West. 
Some years ago Bell's old engines were taken out, and 
she was lengthened and made a schooner. While in the 
Larne trade she was known as the ‘Long Anne.’ Not 
long ago she was burned to the water's edge, but was 
repaired again, and after a career of sixty-three years, 
she was sunk not far from the port where she was built 
(Port Glasgow).” 

This does not agree with the notice of Henry 
Bell’s Comet in Chambers’s Book of Days, which 
states that — 

“Tt isa great pity that Henry Bell's Comet was not 
preserved, which it would have been entitled to be asa 
curiosity. It was wrecked one day by running ashore on 
the Highland coast, when Bell himself was on board, no 
lives, however, being lost.” 

Perhaps some one who is correctly informed 
could clear up this matter. 

W. H. Partrerson. 

Belfast. 


Secretaries or State.—Your correspondent 
Irnvriet, in “ N. & Q.,” 2"¢ §. xi. 485, remarks 
that “ they have had in their possession documents 


which might be strictly classed as public papers, 
and the same have descended as private property.” 
Secretaries of State would never hesitate to give 
up to the nation such invaluable documents as 
relate to the great proceedings of the nation, 
whether in war or peace, if called upon by Govern- 
ment to surrender them for more secure preserva- 
tion among the archives of the kingdom. Is there 
such a place among the public buildings of the 
empire? I have had occasion to see valuable 
collections of the kind alluded to by Irnvrter 
stored away in numerous tin boxes, labelled and 
properly described, and felt astonished that they 
had not found their way to the Foreign Office, or 
some proper national repository, long ago. 

No doubt the Secretaries have been instructed 
to keep them ; but for the purposes of easy con- 
sultation and historical reference, surely to have 
them altogether would be infinitely preferable. 

ITHURIEL, Jur. 


Tennyson’s Earty Postications.—The fol- 
lowing titles are taken from copies in my posses- 
sion, and are omitted from Lowndes’s list of 
Tennyson's works :— 

(1.) “Timbuctoo.| A Poem, |! which obtained | the 
Chancellor’s Medal|at the | Cambridge Commence- 
ment. | M.pcce.xx1x.| By| A. Tennyson | of Trinity 
College.” 

A copy of this rare piece of six leaves produced 
30s. at a London sale this season. 

(2.) “Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. London: Edward 
Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. mpccoxxxi.” Feap. 
8vo. Title and contents, 2 leaves; text, pp. 163. 


T. D., Exon. 


A Fiowrer Miscattep.—The common John’s- 
wort, Hypericum calycinum, is often absurdly 
called “the rose of Sharon.” I once heard a lady 
ask a respectable farmer's wife what was the name 
of that flower. The answer was, “ Madam, ’tis the 
rose of Sharon, or the lily of the valley.” This 
alternative seemed unaccountable, till I remem- 


bered the text—Song of Solomon, ii. 1—‘I am 
the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys.” 
S. T. P. 


“ Fast-Footep.”—Hearing one man say of 
another the other day that he was not fit for a 
soldier because he was “ fast-footed,” I inquired 
the meaning of the term, and learnt that a “ fast 
foot ” is a flat foot, or a foot without an instep. 

Tuomas RatcLiFFe. 
Worksop. 


“Fixep.”—Farquhar’s play of the Beau’ 
Stratagem contains a use of the word “ fixed” in 
its modern American signification, which I do not 
remember to have met with elsewhere in English 
literature. At the end of Act iv. the three high- 
waymen, Gibbet, Hounslow, and Bagshot, are 
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planning the burglarious attack upon Lady Bounti- 
ful’s house, and Gibbet says :— 
“ Hounslow, do you and Bagshot see our arms fixed, 

and I'll come to you presently.” 
". a es 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Roperico Lorez.—When was he appointed 
physician to Queen Elizabeth? In the account 
of his so-called treason printed in Murdin 
(ii. 669), he is simply styled “Her Majesties sworne 
servant and Physition for her Majesties House- 
hold.” In the paper drawn up by Francis Bacon, 
and printed by Mr. Spedding (Letters and Life, 
i. 278), we are told he was “some years since 
(1594) sworn physician of her Majesty’s house- 
hold.” Birch (Mem. Q. Eliz., i. 151) says, whether 
on the authority of Nicholas Faunt or not does not 
appear very evident, that Lopez had been “the 
King of Spain’s pensioner for seven years past.” 
I begin to have a suspicion that Lopez had only 
recently been appointed Queen’s physician when 
Essex and his myrmidons accused the man, and I 
find it hard to believe that Anthony Bacon could 
have spoken of him as he did in February, 1592-3, 
if he had at that time had any standing at Court : 

“Dr. Lopez, a physician, that was taken with Don 
Pedro (lately delivered by exchange for Mr. Winter), is 
lodged in a fair house in Holborn, lately built by an old 
gentlewoman, called Mrs. Allington, hard by Grey’s Inn 
on the fields side, where he is well entertained and used 
by her, for physic, as they say.” 

I should be grateful to any one who would con- 
sult the lists of officers of the household, and 
inform me of the approximate date of Lopez's 
appointment. Avucustus Jessorp, D.D. 


“ Hortensivs,” 1789.—I should be glad to find 
out who was “ Hortensius,” who, in the year 1789, 
published a small 8vo. volume styled :— 

“ Deinology; or, the Union of Reason and Elegance. 
Being Instructions to a young Barrister; with a Post- 
script, suggesting some Considerations on the viva voce 
Examination of Witnesses at the English Bar. By Hor- 
tensius. 

‘Quid dicat, et quo loco, et quo modo.’—Cie. 
London : Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Pater- 
noster Row. MDCCLXXXIX.” 

The postscript might well be read even at this 
day by some, not only of the juniors, but of the 
leaders, at the Bar with advantage, if they could 
profit by it. In the work itself the dilemma is 
illustrated by the following lines :— 

“If Youth and Beauty fade, my dear, 

Impart them wisely while you may ; 

If still they last, why should you feer 


The writer admits that the name of the t 
escapes him. Can any one furnish it?  §&, B* 
Henry Hoven, an Eminent Encraver.—In 
December, 1727, there died in the parish of North- 
enden, co. Chester, near Manchester, Henry Hough, 
who, on his tombstone, is described as “ famous 
throughout the kingdom for his skill in the art of 
Engraving, in which he has not left his Equal.” 
If any of your correspondents who have made the 
history of engraving a study will kindly send me 
some particulars as to Henry Hough, I shall be 
much obliged. J. P. EARWAKER. 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Cory.—To what State did a coin I have in my 
possession belong, of which the best description 
I can give is as follows ?—Obverse : “BELG.pD. 
GEL.C.Z.MO.NO.ARG.PRO.CON.,” and in the 
centre the figure of a knight in armour, seated, 
holding a sword over his right shoulder, and on 
the seat two lions erect, with tails up, facing one 
another, and a date across the knight, 1660. Re- 
verse: ‘“‘ CONCORDIA. RES. PARVAE . CRESCUNT.” 
Shield in centre, surmounted by a kind of crown. 
In the shield a lion erect holding sword, and grasp- 
ing in the other paw what seems like a sheaf of 
corn ; it is compressed in the part clasped by the 
paw and is larger at both ends. There is some- 
thing wanting before the inscription “ BELG” ; it 
had originally a wide margin outside the inscrip- 
tion, but has been clipped considerably. I got it 
in the Engadine (Switzerland) at an old shop 
lately. G. 
“Tne SnHittinc MAaGAzrne” appeared in Lon- 
don, 1865-6, under the editorship of the late Samuel 
Lucas. How many numbers were published ? 


Melbourne, Australia. 


“THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD” is 
found in Richelieu, Act ii. sc. 2, and also in an 
oration by Dr. Benj. Franklin in 1783. I have an 
impression it has a much more ancient and, I think, 
classical origin. Can you throw any light on the 
subject ? H. T. Nives., 
Indiana, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Sr. Epirn, or Kemsixc.—I should feel obliged 
by being informed who St. Edith was, to whom 
the church of Kemsing, near Sevenoaks, is dedi- 
cated, and whose name is still given to an ancient 
well in the village. What authority is there for 
the statement that Kemsing is her birthplace ? 
Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


Bripcenortu Exvecrion.—There is a saying in 
Gloucestershire, when anything is awry, “All on 
one side, like the Bridgenorth election.” What is 
the origin of the saying? W. E. Apams. 





To give what none can take away?” 





Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Wenppines.— What is the origin of brides wear- 
ing on their wedding day— 
** Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue” ! 
Also, why is it considered unlucky to be married 
in the month of May? The superstition is that 
such weddings are “ wealthless, healthless, or 


childless.” G. F. 


Marriace Custom.—About twenty years since 
a widow, who had contracted many debts, was 
married in Gedney Church, Lincolnshire, clad 
only in a sheet. The reason of this was the belief 
that existed that, if a man took a woman thus clad 
for his wife, he would not be liable for the debts 
previously contracted by her. Have any of your 
readers met with a similar instance and belief? 

W. E. Foster, F.S.A, 
Aldershot. 


A Battap.—I have met with the following in 
an old letter (MS.) :— 

“ London, February 5, 1663(3/4). 

“T have sent my sister, though with much trouble, 
the balat of Mary Maudens, for there is none in print. 
I gott it of one which had it ever since they first came 
out.” 

I suspect that the title of this ballad may be 
more correctly written “ Merry Maidens” ; but I 
shall be glad to know whether such a ballad be 
known, and, if so, something more about it. It 
seems to have been very popular in its day. 

a. We We & 
“ O Buck, Buck, 
Buckinghamshire Dragoon.” 
—Can you tell me where to find a copy of a song, 
written in the early part of the century, part of 
the chorus of which was as above? It was parodied 
in Punch on the accession to power of the present 
ministry. But I want the original song. 
Jos. H. BaxenDALe. 


“Jesus Bar-Apsas,” by Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
(London, 1864).—In this beautiful little poem it 
is assumed that Barabbas was (like his associate, 
the _— thief) converted by the sight of our 
Lord’s sufferings on the cross. Is this fiction, or 
is there any patristic authority for the idea ? 


W. M. M. 


“ Potycroyicoy,” Caxtox, 1482.—Reprint in 
fac-simile type—“ Prohemye,” 1 leaf (a 2) ; “The 
Table,” 4 leaves (a 4 to a 7) ; “ Liber Ultimus,” 
7 leaves (55, 1 to 55,7). I shall be obliged by 
information as to who was the publisher of the 
above, and whether it is all that was printed. 


W. H. Ryrwanps. 
Thelwall, Cheshire. 


J. VANDERBANK.—Jarvis’s translation of Don 
Quixote, ed. 1756, has many illustrations engraved 
by Vandergucht from the designs of this artist. 





Can any of your readers tell me where the original 
paintings are to be found ? 

I remember them all, having frequently seen 
them clothing the walls of a kinswoman of mine, 
Mrs. Sarah Noyes, who lived in Montagu Square 
some four and thirty years ago. They were, as I 
suppose, sold at her death in 1842, and as the re- 
presentatives of the family of Knapp (who were 
her next of kin) can tell me nothing of them, I 
shall be glad if the omniscience of “ N. & Q.” will 
come to my aid and give me the desired informa- 
tion. Henry H. Gress. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


“Tne Case 1s ALrerep.”—What is the origin 
of this public-house sign? There is a house here 
of the name, and I remember one at Dover simi- 
larly named. J. 8. 

Banbury. 


“Wer HEAR THE BEES.”—What is the origin of 
this phrase? I have often heard labourers on the 
farm use it as a mode of conveying to the speaker 
their incredulity concerning the truth of some 
statement just made, or as intended to signify 
that they considered the party addressing them 
was only joking, or at any rate that they did not 
mean to obey or act upon what was said. Lex. 

Bray, co. Wicklow. 


“Livine Fast.”—This expression occurs in a 
song of the early part of last century, beginning— 
“ What life can compare with the jolly town rake's!” 

** For as life is uncertain he loves to make haste, 
And thus he lives longest because he lives fast.” 
Does the phrase occur at an earlier date ? 
Nemo. 


O.p Corys.—I have lately come across four 
coins in a small silver box used as whist markers. 
Each coin measures seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and weighs one-eighth of an ounce ; two 
are of the date 1780, one of 1761, and one of 1788. 
The three later ones have on the obverse a figure 
of a man in half armour, with the legend “Par. 
cres . hol . concordia . res,” and the date across the 
figure, and bear on the reverse, enclosed in a 
square, the words— 

“MO .ORD . PROVIN . FOEDER. BELG. AD . LEG . IMP.” 

The earlier one (dated 1761) differs from the 
others in having the legend “ Par. cres . tra,” 
instead of “ Par. cres. hol.” Can any one enlighten 
me as to what they are? IGNORAMUS. 


Butt Fients.—Lord Clarendon informs us 
(Hist. Rebell., ed. 1843, p. 730) that Pope Pius V. 
“published a Bull against the Toros in Spain.” 
Where can the text of this document be —_ ? 

NON. 


Pore Srxtvs V.—Has any history or life of 
him been published in English? If so, I shall be 
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glad to have the date and complete title of the 
work. A. A. M. 


CaLpERoN IN Enotisn.—Who was the trans- 
lator of Calderon’s two plays, El Magico Prodi- 
gioso and La Vida es Sueno, as issued together in 
a small volume of 132 pages, the one being called 
The Mighty Magician, the other Such Stuff as 
Dreams are made of ? When and by whom was 
the volume published ? F. B. Exror. 


Dr. Samvet Jonnson.—Most of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” who have read Boswell’s Life of John- 
son will recollect that Johnson in company with 
David Garrick left Lichfield to seek their fortunes 
in London, and they bore a letter of introduction 
from a Mr. Gilbert Walmesley of Lichfield to the 
Rev. Mr. Colson of Rochester, to whom Garrick 
was going as a pupil on his arrival in London. 
This letter is given word for word in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, and may be referred to in the 
index under head of Colson. I picked up at an 
old print shop a fragment of this letter. It is the 
latter portion, beginning, “ He and another neigh- 
bour of mine, Mr. Johnson, set out this morning 
for London together, Davy Garrick to be wt you,” 
&e. It is signed “Gilb. Walmesley,” addressed to 
the Rev. Mr. Colson, and is dated March 2, 1736, 
and if genuine is a most interesting and curious 
document, as this was the great Doctor’s first in- 
troduction to London society, and Boswell seems 
to lay much stress upon it. Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” inform me where I could see 
the autograph of this Mr. Walmesley, to enable 
me to test its authenticity? and can any one say 
where the first part of this letter is to be found ? 

Watter F. Lyovy. 

50, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


Tae Execution or Scantan.—What is the 
date of the execution of this criminal—the Hardress 
Cregan of Griffin’s Collegians—who suffered in 
Limerick early in the century ? D. F. 

Hammersmith. 


Easter Day, 1618.—A church book shows the 
record of a marriage, viz., “On Easter Day, 1618.” 
On what day (old style, of course) did Easter Day 
fall that year ? Lupovic. 

Philadelphia. 


Earty Eyeuisu, Scotcn, axp Ir1sn Minirary 
Costumes.—In what book can I find a good 
description of these, with illustrations of the same? 
I want especially to see really accurate pictures of 
the head-gear worn by chiefs and knights in Eng- 
land and Ireland between a.p. 1000—1590. 

A. M. 


THE VaLentine Famity.—Can you give me 
any information about members of this family, 
who went from England to Virginia between the 








years 1607—1725 ? 
believed, in Lancashire and Suffolk. 


The family was located, it is 
J. H. I. 





Replies. 


PILLIONS: YOUNG LOCHINVAR. 
(5™ S. iv. 109, 234, 297, 317 ; v. 272, 311, 356.) 

It is surprising to find a modern Southern criti- 
cism quoted against the fidelity of Sir W. Scott’s 
descriptions of Border life and habits two or three 
centuries ago. It seems, from W. G.’s reply, and 
the respect paid to this quotation, that I was mis- 
taken in thinking unnecessary a sentence omitted 
from my last notice. I had written, after mention 
of Lochinvar’s exploit, “It may be said that this 
is romance ; but we know that something very 
like it was reality not so long ago, before roads 
were made, except on the great routes. No one 
could have known this better than Sir Walter 
Scott, who, as a delicate child, spent his summers 
usually, till his seventeenth year, with his grand- 
father and aunt at Smailholm Tower, in Berwick- 
shire. There he learnt the habits and imbibed 
the spirit of Border life, and accumulated the stores 
of tradition and song which he so admirably used 
in illustration of his works in prose and verse, in 
the opinion of those nearest to him in time, and 
most able to judge him.” 

Now any confirmation, which from experience 
or locality we may be able to afford, of the fidelity 
of description here impugned, seems due, in grati- 
tude, to the great magician. It is as well to bear 
in mind that three hundred years ago there was 
no other mode of travelling than riding, except 
walking. Kings, and queens, and great people, 
all mounted to the saddle, as they had done for 
centuries before. Chaucer’s pilgrims rode to Can- 
terbury. Ladies were accustomed to ride often on 
gorgeous pillions behind some relative or serving- 
man. Queen Elizabeth, when she rode to the 
City from her house at Greenwich, placed herself 
behind her Lord Chancellor. Judges rode the 
circuit in jack-boots, as Lord Cockburn says, till 
1810. Stage-waggons, about the end of the six- 
teenth century, and afterwards coaches, were put 
on some of the chief roads. But, after 1698, grave 
fears were entertained, and 2 pamphlet was written 
to show that the effect of the latter would be 
enervating and mischievous, as “ those who travel 
in these coaches contracted an idle habit of body, 
became weary and listless, and were then unable 
or unwilling to travel on horseback, and not able 
to endure frost, snow, or rain, or to lodge in the 
field.” This, of course, was opposed, and overcome. 
But it is to be feared that modern habits and con- 
veniences of life have weakened our faith in our 
forefathers’ feats of hardihood and activity, which 
we, from modern training, cannot equal, and 
which modern analogy fails to illustrate. 
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In the Border counties especially, a good horse 
(no other being of much avail) might have been 
called, like the camel in the East, “the ship of the 
desert,” or the fells, as passing over all obstacles. In 
families where the men lived much on horseback, 
the daughters were mostly expert horsewomen ; 
riding “ single” on their own galloway (palfrey or 
pony), or “double” behind some relative, as might 
often be deemed more prudent, in a region abound- 
ing with bridgeless streams, and quaking mosses, 
and mere bridle-roads, if any, over steep and lonely 
heights and hollows. Scott himself, like all 
children brought up in such a district, had doubt- 
less often been thus taken up by his friends across 
the streams, before he became master of a pony of 
his own, and learnt that proficiency in horseman- 
ship which he afterwards attained, and which is 
reflected in his writings. Ladies’ journeys, when 
arranged beforehand, were on pillions; but for 
sudden emergencies, as floods, &c., there were 
means of substituting a plaid or cloak by a strap 
and buckle, which I have seen. 

W. G. mistakes my general assertion, that pil- 
lions were connected with much romantic adven- 
ture, of which I could give many true instances. 
The “croupe” means only the rear of the horse. 
I did not, and thought nobody could, suppose that 
young Lochinvar brought a pillion. Nor did I 
think riding without one impossible, to persons 
much used to horses, under certain conditions ; 
for I have seen it, and at very good speed too. 
The ballad hero we know rode unarmed, and 
alone, save for his good broadsword :— 

“ He stayed not for brake, and stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk river, where ford there was none.” 
All that is quite natural to both man and horse 

so accustomed, as it is implied they were, in the 
long wooing. The chief improbability seems to 
be in his coming there at all at such a time ; but, 
as this ballad is founded on an older one,* which 
turns on the same incident, it might belong to the 
style of that time. If we believe that his dashing 
assurance, and half sorrowful, half defiant, answer 
to the father’s question as to his motive in coming, 
turned aside all opposition to his will, the scene in 
the hall, and afterwards, is so circumstantially 
given, that any one who can recall the long 
country dances may picture young Lochinvar 
leading out the bride, “ere her mother could bar” ; 
dancing down the hall, in spite of “ fretting and 
fuming” at the top ; and passing from that sphere 
of observation, amid the storm of music, and the 
admiring comments of bride-maidens, as other 
couples rose, till they reached the comparative 
obscurity at the bottom, where there was quiet 
for a little space. As each event is given so 
strictly in order of time— 





e Note to Marmion, canto v.; Katharine Janfarie ; 
also Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. iii. 





“ One touch to her hand, and one word to her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger 

stood near,”— 

I had never doubted that, while the rest were en- 
grossed in the dance, and the pipers blowing “ wi’ 
birr,” it was supposed time was gained (the steed 
being held ready), and, before they were missed 
or inquired for, that the fugitives were mounted, 
rejoicingly, and out of sight. It is in the next verse 
that we hear “‘ There was mounting,” &c. But it 
takes some time to get ready for mounting, as 
Lochinvar knew ; and though— 

“ There was racing and chasing on Cannobie lea,” 
it seems to have been in uncertainty, or in a mist ; 
for the last line is quite positive :— 

** But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see.” 

The ballad of Jock o’ Hazeldean tells, not quite 
so circumstantially, of a similar escapade of an 
unwilling bride ; and no doubt the marriage law 
of Scotland had tended to render the expedient 
familiar. Again, the poet “condescends,” as the 
critic does not notice before, to tell us that, when 
she was sought for “ by bower and ha’ ”— 

“ The leddy was na’ seen; 
She’s o’er the Border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean.” 

I had forgotten the allusion in Ivanhoe which has 
called forth this long note of disapprobation, and 
find that it was not anything which was said to 
have taken place, but merely a speech put into 
the mouth of the Templar, Bois Guilbert, in his 
desperate ravings. There are others of equal ex- 
travagance, such as novelists use without scruple 
or censure in delineation of scenes of wild passion : 
as “Thou shalt be a queen, Rebecca : on Mount 
Carmel will we pitch the throne which my valour 
shall gain for you,” &c., of which he omits to tell 
us the impossibility. There is, indeed, some- 
thing sublime in the contrast between the insane 
passion of the Templar, and his arrogant resistance 
to the authority of his Order, and the calm forti- 
tude to death of the condemned Jewess. But 
Scott knew far better than to make any nearer 
approach to this familiar mode of escape with such 
incongruous materials, in which concurrent aim 
and practice were wanting. There is characteristic 
fidelity in the knightly pride and fondness for his 
horse, which had borne him in distant lands, and 
in his self-exaltation in recounting to the woman 
he wished to dazzle, how he won him—in the 
climax of the Templar’s delirium, the moment be- 
fore his death : “ Mount thee behind me, Rebecca, 
on Zamor, my gallant steed, that never failed his 
rider. I won him in single fight from the Sultan 
of Trebizond. Mount, I say, behind me,” &c. It 
is sad that it should be meddled with by a critic 
who hears in this speech no more than may be 
heard in the garrulity of modern folks, as to the 
breed and speed of their horses, at Doncaster Races 
or Northallerton Fair ; and who, in modern racing 
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phraseology, estimates so exactly the weight of 
the Templar, his armour and_horse-trappings, and 
of Rebecca, and her “ handicapping,” &c., as to 
lose apparently the spirit of this whole scene, of 
lofty imagination alone. He does not seem to 
be aware that the knowledge people may have in 
one district, of what a good horse can do, is no 
test of what one can do in another, even “ over 
bank, bush, and scar”; and that to horse or grey- 
hound alike speed is most easy and certain on the 
accustomed ground, as I learn from field-lore. If 
the time occupied in writing this criticism had 
been given to contemporary records, of the date 
of Flodden, with Marmion, when this song Loch- 
invar is supposed to be sung—the poem and notes 
to it show admirably the habits of the time and 
people ; and the chapter on the state of the Borders 
in Nicolson and Burns’s History of Westmorland 
and Cumberland, confirms, in the most authentic 
manner, the truth of most of Scott’s descriptions, 
—it might all have been spared. In Cumberland 
Ihave never heard the probability of Lochinvar’s 
exploit questioned. As an instance of Scott’s 
consistent fidelity to tradition, it may be mentioned 
that the earliest lament for the slaughter of 
Flodden, long before the Flowers of the Forest, 
was that of a Border lady, which had been sung, 
but perhaps not written, and of which only the 
pathetic line could be remembered :— 
“I ride single on my saddle.” 
Border Minstrelsy. 
Cumberland. M. P. 


There are packways in the valley of the Ouse, 
between Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. One 
of these, a narrow raised causeway of earth and 
rough stones, runs across the valley between the 
villages of Harrold and Carlton. It is close to 
the modern road, and is in good repair for a length 
of some hundreds of yards. Another, which ran 
on low arches over the marshlands on the Bucks 
side of the river, and now exists only in fragments, 
connects the parish of Turvey with that of Cold 
Brayfield, and starts from one end of the long, 
narrow, ancient bridge, which has, at its other 
end, a thriving and picturesque village inn, that 
bears on the front of it, in bold relief, the date 
1624, A. J. M. 


Near Killaloe, on Sunday, May 7, I asked a 
countrywoman, who was on horseback behind her 
son, who was in the saddle, why she had not the 
pillion. “Oh,” said she, “pillions have gone out 
of fashion these nine or ten years.” I remarked 
that _— were more comfortable than the bare 
horseback. The countrywoman concurred ; but 
fashion is inexorable. Maovrice Lenimay. 

Limerick. 


I can recollect a plain old farmer, a cousin of 


wife to this place on a pillion behind him. One 
of these articles attracted my attention on April 6, 
in the Northampton Museum. An attached ticket 
stated that it was lent by Sir Henry Dryden, and 
that it was in use in 1830. The wife of the farmer 
I speak of used (like the old maid in Crabbe’s 
poem) to attire herself in a “ Joseph” :— 
“A pea-green Joseph was her favourite vest.” 
The cant vulgarism “ Not for Joseph” had not 
been invented in 1822. Witiiam Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 





Siane or THE Stock Excnance: Butts AND 


Bears (5% §. v. 300, 334, 357.)—The “ palpable 


error” which Dr. Brewer desires to correct 
does not appear to have any foundation in 
fact. The purport of the quotation from the 


Railway News, on which he comments, was to 
trace the origin of the word bear as applied to an 
operator for a fall in the price of stocks, the writer 
stating, whether correctly or not it is unnecessary 
here to consider, that the designation was formerly 
bare. No question was raised as to the meaning 
of the word, which is in common use even outside 
the walls of the Stock Exchange, and which he 
explained thus: “The term referred to those 
speculators who sold stock which they had not to 
deliver—who were, in fact, ‘bare’ or naked of 
stock.” In spite of this, Dr. Brewer seems to 
think that a speculator must buy stock before he 
can bear the market—at least, it is seemingly 
upon this erroneous supposition that he bases his 
remarks. He says: “ Now if a man speculates by 
buying with the intention of selling again, his 
object would be defeated if he depressed the 
market.” Of course it would ; but a speculator 
who buys to sell again is a bull and not a bear, 
and the objection, therefore, is invalid. A bear, 
as stated by the writer in the Railway News, 
“sells without having stock,” that is, he sells in 
blank, and takes his chance of buying back at a 
lower price than he sold for before the day of 
settlement. Dr. Brewer fails to make matters 
clearer by his illustration; he goes on to say : 
“Tf he buys at 60, and the market rises to 65, he 
would lose 5/. per cent. by his speculation ; but if 
he ‘ bulled’ the market to 65, and it afterwards 
fell to 60, he would gain 5/. per cent. by his 
bargain.” The exact contrary is the fact. In the 
first supposed instance, if a man buys at 60 with 
the intention of selling again he is a bull, and 
could have no desire to depress the market, and it 
is clear that if the value of what he bought rose 
to 651. he would make a profit, not a loss, of 51. 
by the transaction ; in the other case, if he bulled 
at 65, that is, bought with an opinion for a rise, 
he would lose and not gain 51. by the value reced- 
ing to 601. I may just notice that a gain or loss 





my father’s, who used once a year to bring his 





of 51. in GOl. is not 5 per cent., but at the rate of 
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8l. 6s. 8d. per cent. In concluding his remarks 
Dr. Brewer lays it down as an axiom “that 
speculators bull when they buy, investors bear” ; 
but how he arrives at this result he does not say. 
Now a buyer cannot by any possibility be a bear, 
for the very fact of buying must have a tendency 
to raise, not to depress, prices : whether the pur- 
chase be speculative or for investment is quite 
immaterial. Cuartzes WYLIE. 


In these days of almost universal stock and 
share gambling it is quite refreshing to find any 
one in the state of utter ignorance of Stock Ex- 
change terms as is manifested by Dr. Brewer. 
Every statement in his communication is the exact 
opposite of the truth, and his illustrations are 
ridiculous. Dr. Brewer says: “ Now if a man 
speculates by buying with the intention of selling 
again, his object would be wholly defeated if he 
depressed the market.” Of course it would, but 
he could not depress the market by buying; every 
buyer strengthens the market pro tanto. When 
the buyers, or bulls, are in excess of the sellers, or 
bears, the market rises, and vice versd. Dr. BREWER 
thus illustrates his assertion : “Say a man buys 
at 60, and the market rises to 65, he would lose 
51. per cent. by his speculation.” He would not 
lose or gain 5/. per cent. in such a case, but he 
would indubitably gain 5/. on every share he 
bought at 60/., and sold at 65/., and in Stock Ex- 
change parlance would be described as having 
bulled the stock, and cleared 51. per share by his 
bull. Dr. Brewer then adds, “A buyer for invest- 
ment bears the market.” This would make many 
an unfortunate bear laugh in his skin. The mo- 
ment a bear finds that bond fide investors are 
buying and paying for the stock he has sold, he 
abandons the speculation as hopeless. A bull is a 
man who buys shares because he expects them to 
rise. He does not intend to pay for them, but to 
“carry them over” at the fortnightly settlement, 
until he can sell them at a higher price. A bear 
is one who, not possessing a single share, sells, 
intending also to “ carry over,” if necessary, till he 
can buy them in at a lower price. A man who 
buys shares, intending to pay cash for them, is 
called an “investor,” and his action helps the 
bulls. A man who sells shares which he actually 
ene is called a bond fide seller, and his action 

elps the bears. There is not a single sharebroker, 
or broker's clerk, in the United Kingdom, that 
will not corroborate these statements. As to the 
origin of the two terms, I have always understood 
that the origin of the term bull lay in the fact that 
speculators for a “rise” are generally hot, sanguine 
fellows, something like the typical John Bull, and 
that speculators for the fall are generally slower, 
colder, less rapid animals, but with a most tena- 
cious grip. J. Stores Sara. 

Chesterfield. 





Although my exposition was wholly wrong, my 
idea was correct upon this subject. The quotation 
from the Railway News (p. 300) was this : “The 
term ‘bear’ refers to those speculators who sold what 
they had not to deliver—who were, in fact, ‘ bare’ or 
naked of stock.” I wanted to show the utter fallacy 
of this idea. If a man sells low, and has to buy 
afterwards at a higher rate, he must lose money by 
his bargain. For instance, he “ bears” the market 
down to 60l., and sells stock which he has not in 
hand ; when called upon to deliver the stock he 
has to buy it, and the market has risen to 65l. 
He sells for 601, and buys at 65/., consequently 
he loses 5l. In this case he would not bear, but 
bull the market. If, on the other hand, he could 
sell stock at 651., and when called upon to deliver 
it the price had fallen to 601., he would be a gainer 
of 51. for every bond. He sold at 65/., and after- 
wards furnished himself at 60/. with what he 
wanted. Consequently it is not true that bear is 
a corruption of bare, because speculators “ bare of 
stock ” press or bear down the market to sell what 
they do not possess. Speculators “bare of stock” 
bull when they sell, and trust to a drop in the 
price to buy what they must deliver. In my rough 
draft this is the tenor of my reply ; but not un- 
frequently, when the mind is equally filled with a 
fact and a fallacy, the thoughts run one way and 
the pen another. Mr. Sxeat says he himself 
wrote, “ The love of woman is the root of all evil,” 
not that this is what he intended to write, but 
because the mind did not run with the pen. In 
speaking, these errors are even more common than 
in writing. E. Cosnam Brewer. 

Lavant. 


Dr. Brewer is evidently not at home among 
bears and bulls. I fancy the confusion so obvious 
in his letter arises from his not knowing that 
speculative bargains in stocks and shares are al- 
ways done for a future day. Alpha contracts to- 
day to purchase a month hence, at say 95 per cent., 
5,0001. Consols. If Consols rise to say 99 per cent. 
by or before that day, he enters into a fresh con- 
tract to sell Consols at 99 per cent. Thus Alpha’s 
book shows now a profit of 200/., inasmuch as when 
the term arrives he receives 5,0001. Consols at 95 per 
cent., which he passes on to the last purchaser at 
99 percent. Till Alpha sold the stock he was a bull 
of 5,0001. Consols. Omega to-day contracts in 
month hence to sell 5,0001. Consols at say 95 per 
cent., and, if he has not the stock in his name, is a 
bear of the stock till the end of the month, when, if 
Consols have risen to 99 per cent., he has to buy the 
stock to carry out his bargain. His book will clearly 
show a loss of 2001. It is virtually a wager. Alpha, 
thinking the harvest likely to be good, and the 
country prosperous, believes Consols likely to rise ; 
and Omega, taking a less favourable view of af- 
fairs, thinks they are likely to fall, and each man 
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backs his opinion. The slang word bear is gene- 
rally supposed to be derived from the old story of 
the man who sold,the skin of the bear before he 
had killed the bear. In one of Swift’s letters to 
Stella he gives an elaborate account of a Stock 
Exchange bargain of his own. 

A. H. Curistie. 


I would recommend Dr. Brewer to have a 
little conversation with his stockbroker. His 
letter on p. 334 is not merely wrong; it is so exactly 
the antipodes of right, that I can only suppose 
him, or your printer, to have transposed the two 
terms and the examples by some error. <A bull is 
one who buys stock, whether investor or speculator ; 
a bear is one who sells it. If any one buys a lot 
of stock as an investment he bulls the market, and 
the price is likely to rise, because his investment 
has removed so much stock from the market, and 
the remainder is by so much the scarcer ; while 
if he sells, either for speculation or realization, he 
bears the market, which is likely to go down in 
consequence of the stock he has thrown on to it 
making the supply more plentiful. “If a man 
buys at 60 (say ten thousand stock), and the mar- 
ket rises to 65, he would gain, not lose, 5001. by 
the speculation.” But if it fell to 55 he would 
lose, not gain, 5001. On the other hand, if he was 
a bear, and sold at 60, and the price fell to 55, he 
would gain 500l., while if it rose to 65, he would 
lose 5001. Again, Dr. Brewer is in error in sup- 
posing that he would gain 5 percent. The gain 
or loss would be exactly 8/. 6s. 8d. per cent. Let 
me suggest the perusal of a book called Ye Out- 
side Fools as a guide and warning to any one 
wanting to speculate. Ne sutor, &c. H 


In a pamphlet, A Winter Evening’s Con- 
versation in a Club of Jews, Dutchmen, French 
Refugees, and English Stock-Jobbers, London, 
1748, expressions are used by the members which 
throw some light on the meanings then attached 
to the words stock-jobbers, bulls, bears, &c. Thus : 


_ “Zachary. Zounds! what does he mean by stock- 

jobbers? I hate to hear the name mentioned, for we are 
all now called so by way of reproach ! 

“ Tartuffe. Dat he took care to explain to us, sir: 
by stock-jobbers he means dose dat be not able to comply 
vit dare subscriptions, but subscribe for a large sum, vit 
& vieu to sell out the vole or greatest part at an advanced 
price, soon after dey have subscribed, or at least before 
de time of dose future payments vish dey know demselves 
unable to comply vit.” 


And, further on :— 


“Zachary. The devil’s in this Sir J—n: by his curst 
law against what he calls stock-jobbing he has deprived 
us of the principal and most profitable branch of our 
trade, which was that of dealing in bud/s and bears ; and 
now by his schemes he will quite ruin the business of the 
alley. Then his schemes are like his laws ; it is as im- 
practicable to make a job of the former as it is impos- 
sible to evade the latter. If he be allowed to go on, I 
believe he will at last render it impossible for any man 








to get an estate but by the slow and dull way of economy, 
orthe laborious or uncertain waysof trade and commerce.” 
Ratru N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Lypp Tower anp CarpinaL Wotsey (5% 
S. ii, 148..\—Some months have elapsed since a 
question was asked as to the authority for the 
tradition that the tower of Lydd Church was built 
by Cardinal Wolsey when he was vicar. No reply 
appeared, but there has since that time been pub- 
lished the First Part of the Fifth Report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission, which has some 
notice of the “belfry” and “steeple” of Lydd 
Church in the description of the documents in the 
possession of the corporation, pp. 516-533. 

Mr. H. T. Riley, the commissioner who reports 
on the papers belonging to this corporation, says 
(pp. 516-7) :— 

“The town accounts (after a few years called the 
‘ Chamberlain’s Accounts’) begin near the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VI.......In these times, as 
indeed down to a recent period, the church tower was 
surmounted by a steeple; and from some entries in the 
volume it would appear that the belfry was a wooden 
fabric in the churchyard ; similar perhaps to the remark- 
able belfry of that nature still surviving in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Brookland. The church bells too are 
frequently mentioned.” 

Mr. Riley, from this, supposes the steeple and 
the belfry to have been different structures. But 
it is also possible that the belfry may have been 
only a bell-chamber which formed part of 
the tower itself, as may be seen in churches 
near Lydd. The mention which is made of the 
two in the volume is as follows, from which it 
seems that the name of “belfry” was used first, 
and after the extensive repairs, or reconstruction, 
in 1445, the name of “ steeple.” Certainly, a great 
deal was done to the church and tower, or belfry, 
at this time. The leaves of the volume are mis- 
placed, so that the entries, which follow the pre- 
sent state of these, are not in the order of time in 
the pages of the Report :— 

P. 527. Fol. 151-153, 23 Hen. VI., 1445—“ Paid 
Thomas Love, carpenter, for making the gynne for 
castyng of the belfry......for making doors for the new 
belfry, 26s. 8d.” 

P. 528. “ They answer for 33s. received by them as 
given to the fabric (wood-work) of the new belfry by all 
the salvers of the takylle of the ship from Hulle.” 

P. 528. 23-4 Hen. VI., 1445-6—*‘ Received of lyjte 
selvyr 30s. this year, which was spent for making of the 
beleflore, and hanging the bells. The gift of Will. Say, 
Esq., to the new work of the belfry, 3s. 4d.’......Lead for 
the belfry is mentioned among the items of this account, 
which was bought in London, ‘9 sowys of lead, in 
quantity.’ The plumber was paid ‘ for helyng (covering) 
the belfry, and for sowdere to the pipys, 30s.’” 

P. 529. 28 Hen. VI, 1449-50—‘“‘an old debt due, 
‘that the carts might pass upon the wall when the 
belfry was making,’ was paid to the servant of the Bailiff 
of Marshelonde.” 

After the new belfry was made the name of 
“ steeple” is used :— 
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P. 521. 34-6 Hen. VI., 1456-8—“*‘ Paid for wachyng 
re stepull on Seint Laurence Day was xii. monthe, 
2d. To 2 men wacchyng in the stepull for a ny$te, 4d.’” 

P. 522. 38 Hen. VI.—1 Edw. IV., 1460-2—“ * Paid 
for waycheynne the steple for 8 days, 16¢.’” 

P. 525. 10&11 Ed. iV., 1471-2—“‘ Paid to wache- 
menne wacchyng in the stepull, 4/d.’” 

Wolsey would not have been vicar until about 
1495. 

Some of the correspondents of “N. & Q.” date 
from the vicinity of Lydd, and could take an 
opportunity of examining the volume under dis- 
cussion to ascertain whether there is any further 
information. The collections for the diocese, in 
the library at Lambeth, should also be examined. 

Ep. Marsa. 


CoLoneL Josern (Not Joun) Bopen (5% §. v. 
368) became a cadet in the 9th Bombay Native 
Infantry, 1778 ; lieutenant, Nov. 24, 1781 ; cap- 
tain, Oct. 25, 1796 ; major, Oct. 12, 1802 ; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, May 21, 1806; retired, Sept. 9, 
1807 ; died, Nov. 21, 1811, at Lisbon, whither he 
had gone for the benefit of his health. His will 
is dated Aug. 15, 1811. His bequest for the 
founding of the Boden Professorship of Sanskrit 
was formally accepted by the University of Ox- 
ford in Convocation assembled on Nov. 9, 1827. 
The first election was in 1832, when Prof. H. H. 
Wilson was elected by a majority of three or four 
votes, the other candidate having been Dr. Mill of 
Cambridge. The accuracy of the above dates may, 
I think, be depended on. I owe them to the care- 
ful investigation of Mr. W. H. Allnutt, assistant 
in the Bodleian Library. As to the inquiry 
whether Colonel Boden was a literary character, I 
think I am justified in asserting that he never 
wrote a book of any kind, and T believe he was 
not himself a Sanskrit scholar. 

Monier WILLIAMS, 


Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 
Oxford. 


Propnecy or St. Maracui (5 §. v. 229.)—Mr. 
Cromie will find this prediction in Neale’s Essays 
on Liturgiology and Church History, p. 480. It 
runs as follows :— 


“ The Prophecy of St. Malachi, first printed in 1595 by 
Arnold Wyon in his Lignum Vite. 
Pius VII.— Aquila rapax. 
Leo XII.—Canis et coluber. 
Pius VIII.—Vir religiosus. 
Gregory XVI.—De Balneis Etruria. 
Pius 1X.—Crux de cruce.* 

“ The remaining eleven Pentiffs— for sccording to this 
prophecy there will be eleven more—are thus charac- 
terized :— 

“1. Lumen in ceelo; 2. Ignis ardens; 3. Religio 
depopulata; 4. Fides intrepida; 5. Pastor angelicus; 
6. Pastor et nauta; 7. Flos florum; 8 De medietate 
lunz ; 9. De labore solis; 10. Gloria olive ; 11. In per- 


secutione extrem sacre Romanzw Ecclesiw sedebit 
Petrus Romanus, qui pascet oves in multis tribulationi- 
bus: quibus transactis, civitas septi collis diruitur et 
Judex tremendus judicalit populum.” 

The only St. Malachi of whom I have any know- 
ledge is the Irish primate who flourished in the 
twelfth century. Was he the author of this pro- 
phecy? If so, it is not mentioned in his Life. 

H. A. Kewnnepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


The following prophecies or mottoes relative to 
the Popes have been attributed to St. Malachi :— 
Alexander VIII.—Peenitentia gloriosa. 

Innocent XII.—Rostrum in Porta. 

Clement XI.—Flores circumdati. 

Innocent XIII.—De bona religione. 

Benedict XIII.—Miles in bello. 

Clement XIT,—Columna excelsa, 

Benedict XIV.—Animal rurale. 

Clement XIII.—Rosa Umbria. 

Clement XIV.—Ursus Velox. 

Pius VI.—Peregrinus Apostolicus. 

C. J. E. 
The so-called prophecy of St. Malachi is now 

generally supposed to have been forged about 1590 
by a partisan of Cardinal Simoncelli, in the then 
pending papal election. St. Malachi was born 
1094, and became Archbishop of Armagh in 1127. 
Your correspondent will find details and references 
in Biographie Universelle, xxiv. 264. It should 
be mentioned that the prophecy is still regarded 
as authentic by some persons ; amongst these is 
the Abbé Curicque, the author of the Voix Pro- 
phétiques. Wituiam E, A. Axon, 


The best account of the prophecies of St. Malachi 
which I have seen is to be found in a little periodical 
called The Lamp, May 1, 1852, et seg. I shall be 
very happy to lend the volume if required. 

Joun Tompson. 

The Grove, Pocklington, York. 


Dr. Neale, in his Essays on Liturgiology, has 
some interesting remarks on the subject. He 
suggests a very ingenious interpretation of the 
motto applying to Pius IX., “Crux de cruce,” 
viz., the troubles inflicted on him by the House 
of Savoy (the arms of which are a cross). 

W. A. B. Coonrpee. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


I think there is something about these prophecies 
in Dollinger (J. J. 1.), Fables respecting the Popes 
of the Middle Ages, translated by A. Plummer. 

A. O. V. P. 


Soverzien (5 §. v. 249.)—In Sanskrit, Si- 
varna, from su, good, and varna, colour, quality, 
caste, means gold or golden, as in Si-varna 
réma, the golden coloured hair; and it is @ 
gold coinage,* weighing sixteen mdshas, or about 





e@ The arms of Sardinia are a cross argent, a heavy 
cross indeed to the reigning Pontiff.” 


r Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, Mudra Rédkshasa, vol. ii. 
92. 
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176 grains troy, current during the reign of 
Raja Chandra Gupta, of the city Chandra* 
Gupta Patnam, eighty miles south from Haidar- 
abid, in the Nizdm’s territory. The Gupta, 
or Copt kings, from Coptos in Egypt, betweent 
the Nile and the Red Sea, the most modern of 
the Paurdnik dynasties, as well as Tima,t Bhat, 
the son of Bhar, Brahman, Kulkarni of Patri on 
the Goddveri, who founded the Nizim Shahi dy- 
nasty in A.D. 1490, would appear to have been 
both alike of Abyssinian extraction. According 
to the Purdnas, the Gupta dynasty sprang up 
after the Mahdbhirata, which ended with the 
burning of the Sarpas during the reign of Janame- 
jaya, and this event being fixed at a.p. 1521, it 
seems probable that further light might be thrown 
upon Indian history at this period, by comparing 
the Stivarna coins with those of the reigning poten- 
tates of Europe in the sixteenth century. 
R. R. W. Extts. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


The “interpolation” is the g only; the term 
scarcely applies to the other letters of the final 
syllable -reegn. The word came, through French, 
apparently during the fourteenth century, and 
occurs first (¢.g., Ayenbite) with French spelling 
-rain, and soon -rein. The more Italian form sov- 
van is far later. Modes of spelling, of course, 
varied much ; “our soueren lord” in an indenture 
apparently of the reign of Richard IT. ; “ soffrayne” 
“of the fifteenth century” may be found in Monu- 
menta Franciscana, pp. 5 565; “ soverayn,” 
Paston Letters, 1461. The “interpolated” g is in 
Piers the Plowman, Text B, prol. 159 (cirea 1377- 
1410), “Seide for a sowereygne help to hymselue” ; 
but the line is not in Text A or Text C. When 
in Passus vi. 82, souereynes is in the text, one MS. 
“of early date” read sufferetgnes.” At what 
date the g was supposed to show an etymological 
connexion with reign is not clear, but I think 
that at first it was not so intended. In the War- 
den’s accounts of Sherborne School occurs, “in the 
Seventhe yere of the reigne of our Sovereigne lady 
Elizabethe” ; and this spelling of the word does 
not vary in many years. ch We. a 


“Gone To Jenicno” (24 §, ii. 395.)—One 
of the explanations given by the then editor of 
“N. & Q.” is that a house at Blackmore, a little 
village in Essex, about four miles and a half from In- 
gatestone, and eight from Chelmsford, “ is reported 
to have been one of King Henry VIII.’s houses of 
pleasure, and disguised by the name of Jericho ; 
so that when this lascivious prince had a mind to 
be lost in the embraces of his courtesans, the cant 
word among the courtiers was that ‘he was gone 





“ 


2°29 
vw, 


* Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary, 1819, vol. ii. p. 1004. 

+ D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, vol. ii. p. 613. 

Tt Elphinstone’s Jndia, vol. i. p. 191; Firishta, Persian 
text, vol. ii. p. 180. 








to Jericho.’” In Kelly’s Post Office Directory for 
the Six Home Counties, under the head of “ Black- 
more,” the same account is given, with the addition 
that “the Cam rivulet, which flows through the 
village, is still called Jordan by the old inhabitants.” 

I was at Blackmore myself a short time ago 
accidentally, and I saw this house, which is an old- 
looking one of red brick, and close to the church ; 
and I can testify that the names “Jericho” and 
“Jordan” are still current there, and not only 
among the old inhabitants ; for I was only in the 
piace from five to six hours, and yet, though I 
made no inquiries, as I then knew nothing about 
the matter, 1 was informed, by a person who had 
himself only been two or three months in the 
place, that the house* was called “Jericho,” and 
the little stream, over which I passed, “ Jordan.” 

“To wish one at Jericho” would, therefore, 
mean merely to wish one well out of the way 
where there could be no interference on his part, 
and, if Jericho were the sort of place here described, 
few men, at the time the phrase sprang up, could 
have objected to be “ wished at Jericho.” 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

[It was at Jericho that was born, in 1519, Henry 
Fitzroy, the son of Henry VIII. and young Mistress 
Blount (of the Shropshire branch). Four years later, 
the lady became the wife of Sir Gilbert Taillebois, 
Captain of Calais; her second husband was Edward de 
Clinton, Earl of Lincoln. Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset, with more titles altogether than 
he was years of age, died in 1536. Other accounts state 
that Mistress Blount was first seen by Henry at Calais, 
when she was the wife of Taillebois, and that Henry Fitz- 
roy was bora after Sir Gilbert’s death. The mansion at 
Jericho has been entirely modernized. The parish church 
was formerly the church of the old Augustinian priory, 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth century.] 


“Ornra” (5S. v. 248.)—It is asked what is 
the derivation of the Scotch orra, as in the ex- 
pression “orra-man.” Perhaps it is an adjective 
from o’er (over). In Perthshire it is usual to 
speak of a farm as being a two-plough farm or a 
three-plough farm, &e. In giving an idea of the 
size of a farm, people do not speak of acres ; the 
plough is the unit, and by this is meant a plough, 
a pair of horses, and a man to hold the plough. A 
two-plough farm has two ploughs, two pairs of 
work-horses, and two men, the head one being 
called the foreman. There is a boy of twelve or 
fourteen as a herd for the cattle. Ifthere is, part of 


* This person told me that the house was called “ the 
Priory,” which I believe is its right name, for Kelly says 
it was once a priory, and that “ Jericho” was the name of 
a meadow near it ; but I daresay this was a mistake, for 
he also told me that it was Queen Elizabeth who used to 
come there “a great many years ago,” and this at least 
cannot have been the case. This substitution of Eliza- 
beth for Henry VIIL. is somewhat amusing, if we con- 
sider the character attributed to the house, and shows 
how unconsciously ironical tradition may become. 
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the year, a third man, he is the orra-man, the man 
over and above the usual and regular number. If 
there is a fifth work-horse, he is an orra-horse. To 
some, this explanation may seem startling from its 
simplicity. In over, ver is like the Celtic barr, 
top. Speaking of the size of farms, it is much 
better for any country to have a great number of 
two-plough farms than one-half or one-third the 
number of large farms. Tomas STrRatron. 
Stoke, Devonport. 


This word, which is in Scotland commonly 
applied to an agricultural labourer who is ready 
to undertake such jobs as may be offered him, is a 
corruption of ower a’ or over all, meaning that the 
individual is extra to those in regular employment. 
An aged aunt of mine, a native of Forfarshire, 
described a set of tea china as embracing twelve 
cups and saucers, and an orra cup, meaning that 
it was unmatched—that is, without a saucer corre- 
sponding to it. It was over all. 


Cartes Rogers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8. E. 


Is not this Scotch word the equivalent of the 
English “ erra”? which appears to be the abbrevi- 
ated form for “ e’er a.” Curnpert Bebe. 


Royrat Portraits (5" §. v. 367.)—Since I sent 
my query, I have met with what I take to be the 
first set of these portraits, beautifully engraved by 
Vertue, in Rapin’s Hist. of England, 5 vols., fo., 
1743-7. There are accounts of the originals, where 
existing, and it appears that the authority for 
Henry IV. is a portrait at Hampton Court, in 
Herefordshire. I still want to know the name of 
the head-dress, if there be one. -_ & 4 

Hatfield Hall, Durbam. 


Berry’s “ Essex Pepicrees” (5" §. v. 369.)— 
A copy of the above is now in my stock and on 
sale. I send this for the information of your cor- 
respondent Mr. Armyracr. Henry Youna. 

Liverpool. 


Naycy Dawson (5S. v. 323, 356.) —There is 
a portrait in oil of Nancy Dawson at the Garrick 
Club, in her stage costume as adancer. A coloured 
_ of her was published by Bowles & Carver. 

had one, but it was so spoiled by mildew that I 
did not preserve it. H. B. C. 


Tue Erymotocy or “ Humave ” (5" §. v. 83, 
332.)—May I ask—or ought I to know—what 
J. W. J. means by “ Dean Milles’s MS.” ? 

F. B. Extor. 


Baru Asser (5" §. v. 134, 177, 196, 238, 267, 
369.)—I am much obliged to Mr. Russet for 
his full and satisfactory reply, and I readily 
acknowledge my mistake. It will not, however, I 
think, have any bad effect—very probably the 
reverse. ABHBA. 





An Otp Irisn Batiap (5 §. v. 347.)\—The 
old ballad wanted by Scoro-Amenricvs is an old 
Irish one, entitled The Battle of the Boyne, and 
commences thus :— 

July the first, in Oldbridge town.” 
It may be found ina score of collections, and is, 
in fact, the earliest and best known ballad on the 
battle of the Boyne. C. A. R. 
(We have forwarded the verses to Scoro-AMERICUS. ] 


GarnsporouGcH : Hicu Price ror ONE oF nis 
Pictures (5" 8. v. 368.)—Particulars concerning 
the relatives of Gainsborough will be found in the 
first three chapters of Fulcher’s Life of Thomas 
Gainsborough, R.A. (Longmans, 1856). The 
father of the artist was, at first, described as “ a 
milliner” ; next as “a clothier” ; and then as “a 
crape-maker.” It appears from the list of his 
pictures, given by Mr. Fulcher (pp. 183-5), that 
Gainsborough exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
in the years 1778 and 1783, two portraits of the 
Duchess of Devonshire. The latter of these por- 
traits was sold at Messrs. Christie’s, on May 6, 
1876, in the sale of the Wynn Ellis collection. 
The newspapers have given the following account : 

“The sale by auction of the first portion of the collec- 
tion of modern pictures, chiefly of the early English 
school, formed by the late Mr. Wynn Ellis, took place 
on Saturday, at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods. The pictures put up for sale were 135 in 
number, of which 13 bore the name of Gainsborough, 17 
that of Reynolds, 14 were by Wilson, 17 by Patrick 
Nasmyth, 6 works of Wilkie, and 13 attributed to Turner. 
The last of the Gainsborough collection excited great 
interest. It was the celebrated picture of the Duchess 
of Devonshire in a white dress and blue silk, and a large 
black hat and feathers. Mr. Wood, the auctioneer, said 
the picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1783. 
It came into the possession of Mr. Ellis through Mr. 
Bentley, of Sloane Street, who bought it privately from 
Mrs. M‘Gennis. The auctioneer added that this was the 
finest portrait he had ever seen in that room, and it 
would have afforded him great gratification to have 
known that it was to be added to the national collection. 
There was a little burst of applause at the beauty of the 
work when it was placed upon the easel, and without a 
moment’s hesitation 3,000 guineas were bid for it. Al- 
most as quickly as the auctioneer could call them came 
offers of 4,000, 5,000, 6,000, 8,000, 9,000, and 10,000 
guineas. Then, after a slight pause, 10,100 guineas was 
called. Mr. Wood said this was the highest offer ever 
made for any picture in that room, and he was very 
proud to receive it, especially as it was made for the 
greatest work of one of our own English school. He 
only hoped the work would be engraved. Mr. Wood 
knocked down the picture for 10,100 guineas to Mr. 
Agnew.” ; 

If it be true that Mr. Ellis gave 65J. for this 
fine picture, it will be seen that the price it 
realized at Christie’s was rather more than 163 
times (10,605/.) the 657. It would be interesting 
to know what Gainsborough received for the por- 
trait. Curusert Bebe. 


Sirk Tarowsrers’ Compayy (5™ S. v. 268.)— 
If W. P. W. P. will turn to the Penny Cyelo- 
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dia, vol. xiv. pp. 118, 119, he will find a 
fist of eighty-nine Teiton companies, of which 
eight were at the time of publication (1839) 
extinct, but the Silk Throwsters’ is not one of 
these. I have in my possession an old deed 
relating to the affairs of a silk throwster named 
Bailey, who in the days of King Charles IT. had 
fallen into pecuniary trouble. My ancestor, having 
aclaim on his land, took to it as his own, com- 
pounding with Bailey’s creditors by paying them 
ten shillings in the pound on their claims, who 
thereupon released him and the land from all 
further demands. The first signature to this 
release is Francis Burdett, of the City of London, 
merchant. Qy. Was he an ancestor of the baronet 
who began his {parliamentary career as Radical 
M.P. for Westminster, and ended it as Conserva- 
tive ditto for Wiltshire ? Wittiam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Ritvauism (5 §. v. 359.)—I might do Mr. 
FowkeE an injustice if I were to say he does not 
seem to know that “D. Cozens of Durham” was 
no other than the celebrated Doctor John Cosin, 
the bishop, so I will only say his letter looks un- 
commonly like it. Nevertheless, we owe him our 
thanks for it ; but Bishop Cosin’s memory does 
not depend on us the readers of “N. & Q.,” and 
the fact which Mr. Fowxe mentions is perfectly 
familiar to all who care the least about ritual. 

Cuartes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


“White Lapres’ Roan,” Bristot (5" §. vy. 
268.)—I have always heard that the White 
Ladies’ Road was named after a convent of White 
Ladies—so called from the colour of the dress they 
wore—which stood on or near the site now oc- 
cupied by Brighton Park or the Unitarian Church. 
On a map in Chilcott’s History of Bristol, 3rd 
edit., 1834, a small house opposite Vittoria Place, 
the only part of the long line of houses then built, 
is marked “ White Ladies.” This, I believe, was 
a farm-house. I have none of the larger histories 
of Bristol at hand to refer to, but I suppose they 
contain an account of this convent. F not, will 
not some Bristol antiquary place on record, in 
we pages, all that is See of the history and 
egends of this religious house before they are 
quite forgotten ? H. Bower. 


Will the following extract from Boscobel; or, 
the Compleat History of His Sacred Majestie’s most 
Miraculous Preservation after the Battle of Wor- 
cester (London, 1680), throw any light on the sub- 
Ject of F. B. D.’s inquiry ?— 

“ Mr. Giffard humbly proposed to carry His Majest 
first to Whacletne Santee pant of the Giffards), Iying 
but half a mile beyond Boscobel, where he might repose 
himself for a while, and then take such further resolu- 
tion as His Majesty and Council should think fit. 


and still retains the ancient name of Whiteladies, from 
its having formerly b" a monastery of Cistercian Nuns, 
whose habit was of that colour.” 

Morn. 


It is so called from a public-house, of the sign of 
Ladies in White, not now in existence. 


Tomas Cuapman, D.D. (5 S. v. 287), must 
surely be John Chapman, D.D., a learned polemic, 
who wrote, a century and more ago, on subjects 
akin to those mentioned by your correspondent 
ABHBA. y. & 


Tae Wesster Coat (5@ §. vy. 308), about 
which Mr. Wuire asks information, is wrongly 
described in heraldic dictionaries. The coat is— 
Sa.,a bend wavy, a star of five points in chief, 
arg., and is ascribed to William Webster, of Flam- 
borough, co. York, living 1590, in Lansd. MSS. 
865. It is also found in a Visitation of Yorkshire, 
1584, Caius Col. Lib. MSS. 522. The above 
coat may be called Webster of Flamborough 
ancient, as in 1603 the son of William Webster 
had confirmed to him for arms—<Az., five swans in 
cross ppr. between four annulets, or. 

P. WEBSTER. 

Lichfield. 


Tue Use or THE Pastorat Starr (5" §, y, 
69, 212, 357, 392.)—I think Mr. BLenxrysorr 
should have inquired a little further into the 
matter before he asserted that I was wrong in 
stating that the Pope is the only bishop who does 
not use a pastoral staff. He will find upon in- 
quiry that he is wrong when he asserts that 
“ neither patriarchs nor metropolitans use it,” and 
that they use “a staff with a cross instead of a 
crook.” If he will attend the next time Arch- 
bishop Manning celebrates a pontifical mass, he 
will see him using exactly the same kind of pas- 
toral staff as is borne by a suffragan bishop. An 
archbishop does not bear the archiepiscopal cross 
in his hand instead of the pastoral staff, as Mr. 
Bieyxinsorr states, but this cross is carried 
before him. 

“ Quod si fuerit archiepiscopus, aut alius, utens cruce, 
ipsa crux immediate ante archiepiscopum per aliquem 
capellanum deferetur, imagine crucifixi ad archiepisco- 
pum conversa, inter quam, et archiepiscopum nullus 
omnino incedat ; est enim insigne ipsius.”—Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum, lib. i. cap. 15. 

I again maintain that, according to the Roman 
rite, the Pope is the only bishop who does not 
bear a pastoral staff. There is only one occasion 
on which the Pope would assume the staff, and 
this is if he should visit the city or diocese of 
Treves. Durandus, lib. iii. cap. 15, says, “ Ro- 
manus autem Pontifex pastorali virga non utitur. 
... papa in illa dicecesi” (Treves) “utitur baculo, 
et non alibi.” Catalani, Comm. in Pontif. Rom. 





“The house is distant about 26 miles from Worcester, 





Prolegomena, lib. i. cap. 20, says :— 
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“.. . oper pretium puto in calce hujus capitis in- 
vestigare, cur Pontifex Romanus baculo sicut czteri 
episcopi non utatur. Innocentius III. ..., Sanctus 
Thomas ..., Durandus..., et alii pene innumeri scrip- 
tores laudatum Innocentium sequentes, constanter 
asserunt, Papam non uti baculo, tum propter historiam, 
tum propter mysticam rationem, Ejus rei historiam, et 
rationem ita post Innocentium breviter narrat S. Thomas: 
* Romanus Pontifex non utitur baculo, quia Petrus misit 
ipsum ad suscitandum quendam discipulum suum, qui 

ostea factus est episcopus Trivirensis; et ideo in 

icecesi Trivirensi Papa baculum portat, et non in aliis; 
vel etiam in signum, quod non habet coarctatam potes- 
tatem, quod curvatio baculi significat.’” 

I am well aware that stained-glass window 
makers often depict archbishops with the cross in 
their hands. This, however, is a painter's licence. 
The cross is carried before them, and they bear it 
on their heraldic arms, but they never carry it in 

’ 


their hands. J. E. 


Tae Ortarn anp Sympouism or THE CarDI- 
wat’s Rep Har (5 §. iii. 64, 233, 278, 456 ; iv. 
337 ; v. 57.)—As I have taken up no attitude at 
all against Pietro Giannone, I do not see how your 
correspondent could hope to alter it. All I said 
was that “I know nothing of Pietro Giannone’s 
History of Naples, and therefore have no means 
of verifying the statements, as quoted by Mr. 
Bovutituter, with reference to Pope Innocent IV. 
having, at the Council of Lyons, held a.p, 1245, 
* adorned the cardinals with red hats,” &c. For 
all I know, or have said to the contrary, Pietro 
Giannone’s authority is perfectly intact and un- 
questionable. Not, however, knowing this author, 
and finding not a word about this transaction in 
the acts of the Council at which it is said to have 
taken place, I merely asked, what seems to me, 
the very obvious and reasonable question, “ on 
what authority these statements can be based.” Is 
this, for any statements bearing on great facts of 
history, too much to ask? And what constitutes 
the difference between fact and fiction ? 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Boy Bisnors (5™ §. iv. 501; v. 66, 112.)— 

“ The children playing on the shore, the old man look- 
ing at them with interest; these indeed are incidents 
which belong to every age of the world. But only in the 
early centuries could have been found the immersion of 
the baptized, the necessity of a bishop to perform the 
ceremony, the mixture of freedom and superstition, 
which could regard as serious a sacrament so lightly 
performed.” 

Was episcopal baptism ever deemed necessary ? 
Dean Stanley seems to say as much, and to find 
allusion to such an opinion in the anecdote about 
the boy Athanasius, which to my mind goes to 

rove that even lay baptism was considered valid. 
hat the boy who played at baptizing should feign 
to be a bishop is not surprising ; it was most natu- 
ral that he should prefer to make himself chief 
pastor rather than an ordinary priest, especially in 





a city like Alexandria, where a bishop exercising 
his functions would be no unfamiliar sight. 
Sr. Swirary. 


La Zoucne Famiry (5® §. iv. 488 ; v. 115.)— 
The occurrence of this query leads me to draw 
attention to a query of mine, mentioned 4" §. viii, 
452, concerning the same families of Botetourte 
and Burnell, which as yet has remained unanswered, 
The manor of Clent, as weil as the barony of 
Zouche, went from Joyce Burnell, who, according 
to Dugdale’s Baronage, died childless, to her three 
aunts, Alice, wife of John Kyrrell ; Joice, wife of 
Sir Adam Peshale ; and Katherine, wife of Thomas 
(not Maurice, as in the pedigree given by D. C. E.) 
de Berkeley (Burke’s Extinct Peerage, p. 64). But 
after the death of Sir Hugh Burnell, Maurice de 
Berkeley, grandson of the above Thomas and 
Katherine, instituted proceedings for the recovery 
of the whole manor against the Earl of Wiltshire, 
whose grandmother, Joan Beauchamp, Lady Ber- 
gavenny, had purchased the other two shares from 
their respective possessors, Nicholas Ruggeley, who 
claimed under Kyrrell, and Sir Adam Peshale. 
I am anxious for information concerning this law- 
suit ; and also to learn if Nicholas Ruggeley was 
member or founder of the family of Ruggeley given 
in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, vol. ii. p. 934, sub 
“ Dunton,” and what his relationship to the Bote- 
tourtes was. According to Burke, | nd de Bote- 
tourte, grandfather of Joyce Burnell, was married 
twice : first to Matilda, daughter of John de Grey, 
having issue Joyce, wife of Peshale ; secondly, to 
Joyce, daughter of William La Zouche, by whom 
he was father of Alice Kyrrell and Katherine, wife 
of Thomas de Berkeley. Vicory. 


“Fourmety” (5 §. iv. 46, 95, 139, 238, 295 ; 
v. 76, 218, 273.)—In this part of Yorkshire, and I 
believe in many other agricultural parts of the 
county, an old and favourite custom is the pre- 
paration of a dish called “ furmety,” pronounced by 
many people “ frummety,” for supper on Christmas 
Eve. It is prepared by taking wheat, wetting 
it, knocking off the husk, and creeing it in 
the oven or over a fire. When required for use, 
it is boiled with milk, lythed or thickened with 
flour, and sweetened and seasoned according to 
taste. For more than thirty years I do not 
remember passing Christmas Eve without it, ex- 
cepting in 1874, when I was staying with my wife 
at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. After some 
difficulty, we procured some wheat there on the 24th 
December, but could not get it ready in time for 
supper, so we had it on the evening of Christmas 
Day, to the great delight of our landlady and her 
sister, who happened to be Yorkshire people, and 
had not seen or heard anything of furmety since 
they left the North, twenty years ago. 

Tnos, Firen. 


Howden, East Yorkshire. 
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This should be made thus: soak wheat for 
twenty-four hours, then well pound in a mortar to 
remove the husks ; wash, and then boil the gluten 
in milk till cooked (boil from six to eight hours 
steadily), adding nutmeg and sugar, with currants 
to suit taste. The “stirabout” referred to by 
LL.D. P. is, from his description, similar to what 
is made in South Wales, and called by some such 
a name as “bewderam,” or “ boodram,” being 
water-diluted oatmeal caused to ferment, which, 
when strained, gives a thick consistency, and the 
sourness of which gives it, when cooked, an original 
flavour, suitable to any non-saccharine palate and 
fitting for an epicure. Wituiam Earvey. 

Iiford. 


Joun Dawson or Seppercn: ApAm Sepe- 
wick (5 S. v. 87, 135, 231.)—I quite endorse the 
opinion of your correspondent A. J. M. on the 
Memorial and Supplement of the late Prof. Sedg- 
wick, which are not only interesting to those who 
know the locality he has so charmingly described, 
but generally his own simple and fine character is 
so well mirrored in those tractates that it may be 
said of them, as Horace observed of the writings of 
Lucilius :— 

“Tile velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 

Credebat libris ; neque, si male cesserat, unquam 

Decurrens alio, neque si bene : quo fit, ut omnis 

Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 

Vita senis.” Sat. ii. 1, v. 30, et seq. 
They were published for private circulation only, 
gradually have become great rarities, and conse- 
quently are not so well known as they deserve to 
be. I have heard that her most gracious Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria desired to have copies. Un- 
fortunately the Professor had not them left in his 
possession, but found luckily two surplus copies of 
the tractates remaining at the Pitt Press in Cam- 
bridge. In addition to the portrait of his old 
tutor, John Dawson of Sedbergh, which was painted 
by Joseph Allen, and engraved by W. W. Burney, 
another is in existence, said to be by Westall. An 
excellent large-sized photograph has been taken 
from this, and can be had in Cambridge. It re- 
presents Dawson, when far advanced in years, 
seated on a stone on a hill near Sedbergh ; be- 
neath, on his right hand, are seen the church and 
grammar school of that place. The photograph 
was taken, I believe, from the picture, in accor- 
dance with the express desire of Prof. Sedgwick. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wuirrrine Does out or Cuurcn (5" §. iy. 309, 
514; v. 37, 136.)—It was, I think, at Inverary, 
one Sunday in the year 1837, that I saw the mini- 
ster enter the kirk followed by his dog. The 


latter, a corpulent, highly respectable looking pug, 
seated himself with great 
the pulpit, where he 


avity on the steps of 
behaved with becoming 





decorum, save that, during his master’s discourse, 
he seemed to express his approbation by an occa- 
sional yelp, delivered with much unction. This 
worthy animal had evidently no fear of the dog- 
whipper, and the congregation showed neither 
surprise nor amusement at his presence. 


W. J. Beryunarp Smira. 
Temple. 


We can find illustrations of the custom of 
admitting dogs to churches nearer home than the 
scene of the Dutch artists. I could name at least 
one Scotch kirk where the shepherds’ dogs re- 
gularly form a part of the congregation ; and I 
knew one dog which was so good a sabbatarian 
that he went to kirk even if his master stayed at 
home. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Burrerriy-Morn (5 §. v. 286.)—The butter- 
fly buds or bursts from a chrysalis. So do many 
other flies; but perhaps early naturalists first 
noticed the butterfly. Ogilvie refers to a Saxon 


‘ 


form of the word bud. G. H. A. 
The etymology of this word is quite uncertain. 
Grimm says the animal has this name (as well ag 
an old German name, Molkendieb) “from its being 
believed that butterflies, or witches in the shape 
of butterflies, steal milk and butter.” Wedgwood 
says, “from the excrements being supposed to 
resemble butter.” Your correspondent seems to 
be aware of other surmises. Grimm’s, supported 
as it is by tradition and the German synonym, 
seems the best. James Hunter. 
Broughtcn, by Biggar, N.B. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 


In Memoriam: “ Bibliothecarius Chethamensis” (Thomas 
Jones, B.A., F.S.A.). 

Unper the above title Mr. W. E. A. Axon has reprinted, 
from the Papers of the Manchester Literary Club (vol. ii., 
1876), the biographical sketch of the above gentleman and 
scholar which Mr. Axon read to the Club last December. 
This notice of an old contributor to“ N. & Q.,” bya 
brother contributor, is distinguished for its 4 
simplicity, its sympathy, and its good taste. Mr. Jones 
was Librarian to the Chetham Library, Manchester, just 
thirty years. It was the only post he ever held, and he 
was eminently fitted for it. During his tenure of office 
he increased the number of books (useful books) from 
nineteen to forty thousand volumes. 


Anglo-Indian Rule Historically Considered. 
Owen, M.A. (James Parker.) 
Tuls lecture, delivered at the Taylor Institution, in April 
last, adopts for its text Mr. Goldwin Smith’s words: 
“India is not a Colony, or a Nation, but an Empire; and, 
if you are to have an Empire, you must have an Emperor.” 
The discourse on this text is, in part, a strong seconding 
of the reasons adduced by General John Jacob in 1858 for 
the reconstruction of an Empire in India by the English ; 
reasons which were headed by the proposal, “ The Queen 
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of England formally to assume the style and title of 
Empress of India.” 
Royal Academy Reform, May, 1876. 

(Hardwicke & Bogue.) 

Mr. Evne is dissatisfied with Academy, ertists, and 
especially with art-critics. 
Short Notices of the Proper Psalms, for the Use of Pupil 

Teachers. By the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A. 

A very useful manual for the persons named above. 

Herbert's Poems. (Elliot Stock.) The long-expected 
publication of the fac-simile reprint of the first edition 
of Herbert’s poems has now taken place. It isa very 
curious and singularly interesting volume. 

The Crystal Palace Programme of Arrangements. 
From this pamphlet, full of bright promises for the year 
up to next May, we learn that from the opening in 
June, 1854, to October, 1875, the number of visitors 
amounted to 38,275,877. 

The Smallest Church Service in the World has been 
issued by the Oxford University Press Warehouse. This 
miniature volume is a complete Church Service. It 
measures half an inch in thickness, weighs less than two 
and a half ounces, and is printed on specially prepared 
unbleached India paper. In the latter respect it re- 
sembles the Smallest Bible and the Smallest Prayer 
Book issued by the same firm. 


By R. H. 8. Eyre. 


As you have been so kind as to notice my May-day 
nonsense, printed with the view to securing Ann Sump- 
ter’s election as a pensioner for the Royal Incurable 
Hospital, will you permit me to remind any friends who 
may be disposed to assist her that the election takes 
place on Friday next, the 26th instant, and that any 
votes or other communications ought to reach me by 
Thursday at latest ! Wituam J, Tuoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 

Mr. R. W. Drxox, our old correspondent, writes that 
his compilation of the pedigree of Beeston of Beeston, in 
the Genealogist, is to be followed by other Dixon genea- 
logies. He adds, that if he succeeds in completing the 
series of them, it is his intention to reproduce them 
under one cover. 

AMERICAN PutLoLoaicaL Socrety.—Among the organi- 
zations which will be represented at Philadelphia during 
the Exhibition will be the above society, whose executive 
are now actively engaged in completing the necessary 
arrangements for a strong convention of philologists and 
educationists. The society is now mainly working in the 
direction of orthographic reform, with a view of estab- 
lishing a true phonetic system. The second article of 
the constitution reads thus: “ The objects of the society 
shall be to cultivate the science of language ; to estab- 
lish, perfect, and propagate an orthographic kosmoglot ; 
to trace the origin, growth, and relationship of lan- 
guages ; to collect grammars, vocabularies, and specimens 
of ancient and modern tongues ; to encourage the study 
of hieroglyphics, mythological emblems, temples, images, 
old inscriptions, coins, and in general all the records and 
relics of the past ; to investigate problems of ethnology ; 
to publish a literary journal; and such other works as 
the society may deem proper.” At the convention at 
Philade|phia, besides the ordinary subjects of discussion, 
the question of the importance of holding a world’s con- 
vention in London about June, 1878, will be submitted, 
and, if desirable, action taken thereon. The secretary, 
D. P. Holton, M.D., will be glad to receive communica- 
tions or visitors at the rooms of the society, 19, Great 
Jones Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

Tae History or LanpHonprxe w IReLanp.—Mr. 
Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S., read a papeion the above sub- 





ject at the last meeting of the Royal Historical Society, 4 
He referred to the paper he had read last year upon 
landholding in England, and stated that the difference in 
the more ancient systems was traceable to race. He 
exhibited maps in which he showed the settlement of 
Europe by the sons of Japhet, each of whom was founder 
of arace. He described the changes in the Irish land 
system under six heads: the Tanistry period ; the Scan- 
dinavian, or mixed; the Norman, or feudal; the Stuart, 
or confiscative; the Hanoverian, or unsettled; and the 
present. He pointed out the changes which occurred in 
exch, and ascribed the desire for tenant-right to the con- 
sciousness that the land under the Brehon system, which 
existed for nearly 2,500 years, belonged to the people, 
who paid tribute and not rent. There was no power of 
eviction, or relation of landlord and tenant, until the 
reign of James I., when they were established by fraud 
upon the occupiers. 

Messrs. Tece & Co. will shortly publish The Last Act, 
being the Funeral Rites of all Natwns and Individuals, 
It will contain an account of the disposal of the dead by 
water, fire, cremation, air burials, &c., with introduction 
and notes by William Tegg, editor of Hone’s Three 
Trials, &c. 

Repry to Erreram (ante, p. 387.)— 

First an “imp” and then “trix” ; but the wit who thus 
twines them 
Forgets that an “ era” auspicious combines them. 
J. 


Quotation WANTED.— 
** How much hath Phoebus wooed in vain 
l'o spoil that cheek that doth more beau teous grow, 
Despite his amorous clutch.” 
D. H. 





RMotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. N. T.—A parallel between Homer's Jliad and the 
Rémdyana of Valiki was drawn in a book pw 
some years ago by Mr. Hutchinson, of Cape Town. In 
the rape of Helen and the siege of Troy, the above- 
named gentleman recognized the carrying off of Sita and 
the capture of Lanka, and be believed Homer to bea 
Hindu, the worshipper, of course, of Hindu deities. We 
do not remember the title of this volume. 

ApuBa.—The initials were first mentioned by Dr. 
Pangloss in Colman’s comedy, The Heir-at-Law. = 
were afterwards referred to in jest, but were never 
seriously, 

J. L. (Nottingham.)—The bill is a mere joke, with 
some humour in it. 

F. E.—See ante, p. 388. 

G. E. C.—The epitaph has been in print before. 

Tuos, J. pp Mazzincut.—Yes, with pleasure. 

Antuor ScnomBerc.—Letter forwarded. 

A. Perrs.—Forwarded to Mr. Taoms. 

J. McC. B.—Britt.—Britanniarum. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








